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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF THE PUDLINGTON 


BY G. H. JALLAND 


yylro™ time immemorial the farmers of Pudlington had kept a 

pack of fox-hounds. Theirs was none of your modern up-to- 
date hunts with palatial kennels and hordes of helpers. The 
ancient plan, when each sportsman lodged a hound or two and 
brought them to the meet on a hunting morning, was good 
enough for them, and they prided themselves on the fact that 
their method had remained unchanged for generations. Like 
their owners, the hounds were of old-fashioned stamp—not racy, 
flashy, tongueless greyhounds that can only show sport when 
scent is good, and, on the few days they are able to run, travel 
too fast for the majority of their followers; but deep-chested, 
short-legged Solomons, with full melodious voices and noses that 
the coldest clay scenting failed to baffle—if you gave ’em time 
enough. Patient and painstaking they truly were, but their most 
ardent admirers could not claim speed as one of their qualities. 
However, they went quite fast enough for the hairy-heeled 
mounts of their masters. If the foxes beat them more often 
than not, what matter—they showed beautiful hunting runs, often 
of many hours’ duration, and the farmers came out to see them 
hunt, not to race. . 
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For the last half-century the honourable and distinguished 
office of huntsman had been in the Buloc family, a race of honest 
well-to-do tillers of the soil, whose untarnished pedigree, for 
length and respectability at least, could give a very long start 
to that of many a titled family.. Benjamin Buloc, the present 
custodian of the horn, was about as fine a sample of the British 
yeoman as it would be possible to imagine. Tipping the beam 
at 16st., ike his hounds and his famous horse Smiler, he was 
not adapted for steeplechasing over a country; but he knew 
much of the ways of foxes, had a genuine love of the sport, and 
his hounds loved him. In the eyes of his friends he was an 
ideal Jhuntsman, cool-headed and careful, never hustling his 
hounds or worrying them with unnecessary help, but acting up to 
the motto originated by the first Buloc huntsman and handed 
down from father to son: ‘Let ’’em alone. They usually know 
best.’ At five-and-thirty Benjamin Buloc, or, as he was familiarly 
known, ‘Big Ben,’ was still single, and likely to remain so; the 
ladies of the neighbourhood had long given him up as hopeless, 
and he came to be looked upon as a confirmed bachelor, if not 
even somewhat of a woman-hater. 

Situated many miles from any important town, and five from 
the nearest railway, the Pudlington was seldom bothered by the 
presence of strangers ; occasionally at a wide meet some members 
of the adjoining hunt, whose M.F.H. was an Earl and who thought 
themselves terribly superior, condescended to visit the ‘ Pudlington 
Poodles,’ as they contemptuously termed the farmers’ pack; but 
their presence was neither desired nor welcomed, and Big Ben 
was wont to give them the rough side of his tongue pretty freely 
if they over-rode his hounds or otherwise annoyed him. 

Judge then of the excitement and curiosity created in this 
quiet neighbourhood when, just prior to the opening of the season, 
it became known that the old Grange, so long untenanted, had 
been purchased by the owner of half a dozen hunters. There 
could be no doubt concerning the truth of this, for after several 
huge vanloads of furniture came the animals in question, and 
moreover they might be seen any morning at exercise along. 
the roads, attended by a very smart stud-groom, from whom, 
however, very little could be extracted concerning the new owner 
of the Grange. ‘Yes, we’ve come to ‘unt,’ he admitted, adding, 
‘and I think our ’osses will be able to show you the road,’ but 
nothing more could be got out of him, not even the name of 
his master or his reason for choosing Pudlington as a hunting 
centre. At a meeting of the hunt held at Ben’s house the advent 
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of the stranger was fully discussed. The general feeling was one 
of welcome to a sportsman who intended to come and reside 
amongst them. As Ben put it, ‘He’s welcome enough to hunt 
with us so long as he behaves himself, but he mustn’t interfere 
with our hounds, or be trying on any new-fangled ideas; ours is 
entirely a private pack, and we can let him come out or not as 
we choose.’ 


At the opening meet all were eager to see the stranger. It 
was known he had arrived the previous night, the fixtures had 
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been intimated to the stud-groom—the Pudlington did not 
advertise—and so it was fairly certain that the unknown would 
appear. It might be thought that something in the way of a 
general smartening-up would have taken place as a compliment 
to the quality of the new-comer, but no—the Pudlington spirit 
declined to make the slightest alteration. The same old weather- 
beaten coats, the napless hats, the moleskins of many patches, 
the rusty bits and unclipped horses had been, and were still, good 
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enough for them, and if this gentleman failed to approve, the 
world was open to him. Moreover, it is a fact that Big Ben 
avoided wearing his new boots for fear it might look like 
affectation, but preferred to don the old ones, whose original 
leather had disappeared in a multitude of patches. This worthy 
sportsman, with his four couples of hounds and his ploughboy- | 
groom Sam, who also acted as whipper-in, was first at the meeting 
place; he was soon joined by brother sportsmen, all with a 
hound or two trotting along behind their horses. As they 
arrived, the ever-increasing group of hounds met their canine 
friends with bristles and sterns erect and a smiling growl of 
welcome. ‘ Mornin’! mornin’!’ cried the farmers one to the 
other. ‘Ah, the old betch looks well!’ ‘That pup of Garge’s 
promises capital!’ ‘Why, you’ve had the grey clipped!’ 
‘ They say the old customer is in the Willows again!’ ‘Has any- 
body seen the Grange swell?’ so they laughed and talked, happy 
in the thought that their sport had really once more begun. At 
the height of the chatter, and just as Big Ben was about to move 
off with a ‘I wait for no man,’ somebody espied a rider cantering 
across country, taking a bee-line for the meet. Immediately 
all eyes were turned on the approaching figure, and everybody 
cried at once ‘ Here he comes!’ For no member of the Pudling- 
ton ever rode to a meet in this fashion. ‘Why, it’s a woman!’ 
exclaimed Billy Cotton, who could view a fox farther than any- 
body else. ‘ Woman be d—d!’ gr. wled old Sam Short. ‘Who 
ever saw a woman ride like that?’ Ladies seldom graced the 
hunt with their presence; indeed, with the exception of the 
Parson’s maiden sister (of uncertain age) who tittupted about on 
the one-eyed chaise pony, and young Butler’s smart wife, who 
attended the meets because she wished to be thought modern, 
habits were conspicuous by their absence. 

‘Bless my life, but it is a woman, and Billy’s right!’ shouted 
Ben, as the horse and rider grew more plain. ‘ Well, I’m darned!’ 
chorused the others. ‘Look, she’s coming at the big drop into 
my meadow!’ exclaimed Tom Dingle. ‘Stop her, she’ll break 
her neck!’ cried another. 

The object of all this attention evidently knew what she was 
about, and so did her mount ; they made nothing of the ‘ big drop,’ 
and coming up at a sling canter across the intervening meadow, 
‘jumped the posts and rails into the road close to the group of 
riders, setting all the horses off snorting and plunging, and their 
riders woaing and jerking. ‘Good morning!’ cried the lady, with 
a comprehensive nod and a merry smile, as she reined in her 
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smoking thoroughbred. ‘Hope you haven’t waited for me. 
That fool of a man of mine put the wrong saddle on “ Go Bang,” 
or I should have had plenty of time.’ Some of the younger 
men grinned a welcome and doffed their hats, but the older 
members, including Big Ben, were far too taken aback to do 
anything but stare open-mouthed—they had never seen anything 
like this before. Then, distinguishing the head of affairs as he sat 
amongst his hounds, she said, ‘It was really very nice of you to 
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have waited,’ smiling sweetly. At this Big Ben found his tongue, 
and being very annoyed that this cheeky young person should 
take it on herself to imagine he had waited for her, gave the 
exceedingly rude answer, ‘I wait for no man—much less for a 
woman!’ and turning his horse moved off with the hounds. 
‘Well, that’s hardly polite, is it!’ she exclaimed to Billy Cotton 
as she followed with the others, and Billy agreed that Ben had 
not said the right thing; for be it known, the new comer was 
considerably above the average where looks are concerned, and 
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Billy, though very much married, was like most other men where 
beauty is concerned. 

However, Ben’s boorish snort had no effect on her lively 
disposition, and before a fox could be found she had chummed up 
with the majority of the field, old ones and young ones alike. 
She astonished them all not a little, for she was very much up-to- 
date—-and they all lived a good five miles from a railway. But 
not one of them could resist her pretty chatter, and they all 
agreed she was ‘a real nice lady,’ her beauty beyond compare, 
and that Big Ben deserved a jolly good hiding. 

Cover after cover was drawn blank until they came to Nelson’s 
Willows. Here a fox was quickly on foot, the old customer who 
well knew what he was about, for he promptly put the Diffey, a 
stream of considerable proportions, between himself and his 
pursuers—he had done the same thing many times before, and 
knew exactly what would happen. The noisy pack would paddle 
slowly across after him, but Ben, their right hand, and the rest 
of the horsemen, would have to ride two miles down for the 
bridge; by the time they had found hounds he would have set 
them many puzzles to unravel, whilst he quietly made a détour 
back over the stream to the Willows and a convenient open drain. 

Big Ben shook his fist at the red rascal as he viewed him 
impudently standing on the opposite bank calmly shaking the 
water out of his coat preparatory to setting off at a keep-it-up-all- 
day lope for the country beyond. ‘ Forrard away!’ he screamed, 
capping his hounds across. 

‘Forrard away!’ yelled Sam, cracking his whip. Splash! 
splash! went the hounds into the water, giving tongue lustily 
even as they swam. 

Having seen them safely across and settled towling away on 
the line, our huntsman leisurely gathered up his reins and pre- 
pared to set out for the bridge, in which direction some of the 
field were already cantering and trotting away; but everyone 
turned in the saddle at Tom Dingle’s cry of ‘ Stop, miss, stop for 
Heaven’s sake! you'll be drooned!’ The fair stranger was riding 
straight at the stream! ‘War’ horse!’ she shouted, just missing 
a lagging hound. ‘Do stand still, please!’ This to Ben, who 
looked like crossing her. Heedless of the warning cries, for now 
everybody was yelling at her, on she came. With cocked ears 
and a determined stride the good horse charged the water, and 
taking off beautifully, landed with plenty to spare on the opposite 
bank. An ‘Ah!’ of relief came from every man, including Ben, at 
seeing her safe, and with a wave of her hand and a saucy smile 
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to the astonished crowd, she set off in pursuit of the labouring 
pack. Of course nobody attempted to follow her. Jump the 
Diffey! Why they would as soon have contemplated riding at 
the North Sea. 

Now, whilst Ben and the others are making their way round 
by the bridge, a good opportunity presents itself to introduce this 
adventurous fair one tothe reader. The daughter of a large horse- 
dealing farmer in Leicestershire, and brought up amongst horses 
and dogs, Mrs. Malton was a sportswoman to the back-bone. 
She had hunted from early childhood, and when, at the age of 
twenty, she pounded Freddy Malton, the only son of a millionaire 
brewer, with the Quorn, that enraptured youth forthwith deter- 
mined to win her for his bride. In this he succeeded, only to 
break his neck five seasons later when following the lead of his 
fair charmer. So, at the age of six-and-twenty, she found herself 
a widow with a considerable income at her disposal. Naturally 
she became the object of numerous fortune-hunting captains and 
penniless younger sons, but she would have none of them; she 
lived entirely for sport, and her great object in life was to hunt a 
pack of hounds herself. But alas! this ambition seemed unattain- 
able. In vain she applied for all vacant masterships. The strongly 
rooted prejudice of Englishmen barred her way. True, one out- 
of-the-way hunt, whose pecuniary position was indifferent, would 
have taken her; but when it became known that she intended to 
be her own huntsman, they cried off, fearing ridicule. Chagrined 
by repeated failures to obtain her cherished desire, annoyed by 
the chaff it entailed, and worried by the attentions of obnoxious 
men, she at last determined to retire to a part of the country 
where she was unknown ; with this intent she fixed on Pudlington, 
and secured the Grange for her new home. Had she understood 
that the hunt was such an exceedingly primitive one, possibly she 
might not have come, but now she was there she meant to stay 
the season out, at any rate. 

The lady having been presented, we must hark back to our 
friends Big Ben and the others, whom we left making their way 
to the bridge. This they crossed, and proceeded to hunt for the 
hounds. As a rule it was quite a simple matter, for the pack 
would not move an inch unless they were quite positive, and their 
noisy clamour could be heard for miles. But on this occasion, 
when Ben had arrived in the vicinity of where he expected they 
would be, nothing could be seen or heard of them. Puzzled to 
imagine what had happened, he set off towards Oaklands, a big 
wood the fox usually ran through, and soon he passed a ploughman 
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at work, who confirmed his surmise, and further informed him 
hounds had been gone half an hour or more, accompanied by a 
‘lass.’ 

Poor Ben and his friends, how they cursed and spurred, as, 
guided by yokels and footmarks, they travelled mile after mile in 
vain pursuit! The day was growing old when at last they espied 
the missing pack coming over a rise, with the lady jogging along 
in their midst. When they met, and before Ben could get out a 
word, she began ‘I am glad I’ve found you—don’t believe I should 
ever have got home by myself. Had a most rippin’ hunt, two 
hours and fifty-five minutes. Rather tough work though, being 


AND THEN THEY ALL LAUGHED 


huntsman and whip at the same time! Hounds want sharpening 
up badly, but they are wonders to hunt. Lifted ’em twice and 
saved ’em miles the last time; saw the rascal coming back, and 
we cut off a big corner [“ Lifted ’em!”’ groaned Ben]. I say, 
what’s the name of that little tan? she’s the pick of the 
lot; coursed him by herself for a couple of fields, and half 
finished him before the others got up.’ ‘What!’ shouted the 
astonished Ben, ‘ they haven’t killed him ?’ 

‘Rather; and here’s his brush—it’s all I could save,’ laughed 
the lady, pulling the draggled trophy from her pocket and holding 
it up before the eyes of the dumbfoundered crowd. ‘Gerrusalem!’ 
was all Ben could say. Here was a female who had run away 
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with his hounds and, unaided; killed the famous fox of Nelson's 
Willows! Anger at her audacity, admiration of her achievement, 
and jealousy of her prowess (luck, he called it), battled for the 
mastery. He must assert his position, maintain his authority, 
and bundle this impertinent hussy out of his country; but she 
looked so charming sitting there, her cheeks flushed and her 
lovely eyes all a-sparkle with excitement and fun, that really he 
hardly quite knew how to begin; besides, she had praised the 
pride of his life, the little tan bitch ‘Barmaid.’ But the expectant 
crowd must not think him afraid of a woman—he must say some- 
thing. ‘Look here, Miss What’s-your-name. I don’t care who 
you are or where you come from, but if you think you are going 
to ride roughshod over me you are vastly mistaken. These 
hounds——’ ‘Excuse me for interrupting you,’ broke in the 
lady, ‘but my name is Lilly Malton, and I do hope you are not 
going to say rude things. I’m most awfully sorry you all missed 
the run, but really it was not my fault, you know, was it?’ and 
she smiled more sweetly than ever. 

Ben felt himself a terrible bear, and his anger died away in a 
mumble about ‘ Lifting my hounds, indeed! a thing I-don’t do 
myself six times in a season.’ The fair one smiled on, and to 
turn the conversation asked him where he should draw next? 
‘Draw!’ exclaimed Ben, regarding his tired hounds, ‘ they don’t 
look much like doing any more to-day, but (sarcastically) possibly 
you might kill another with ’em before dark.’ ‘ Yes, very possibly 
I might!’ cheerfully responded the other, quite unabashed ; and 
then they all laughed together. 

During the long ride home Mrs. Malton chatted first with 
one and then with the other, but most frequently she was jogging 
with Ben amongst the hounds, describing every turn and incident 
of the run so far as her recollection of the country enabled her, 
or pointing out the different hounds that had specially distinguished 
themselves, and learning their names. Then she commented on 
Smiler’s make and shape, greatly to Ben’s delight, for nothing 
pleases a man more than admiration of his horse. She declared 
herself charmed with the country, with its long stretches of 
undulating sound old pasture and its almost total absence of 
wire. She soon gathered that Ben was unattached, and contrived 
to let fall that she was a widow. Long before home was reached 
he had apologised handsomely for his rudeness in the morning, 
and in return had been very prettily forgiven. Never before had 
Lilly: Malton made so complete and easy a conquest. ‘Look 
here, Sam,’ he said as he dismounted in his stable-yard, ‘ Smiler 
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won't go to plough again just yet, and he’ll be all the better for 
another half-peck a day.’ Later, as he contemplated his ancient, 
stained and faded scarlet coat airing before the fire, he murmured, 
‘Five seasons or six, is it? Getting shocking shabby when you 
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‘I'LL STAY, BEN, ON ONE CONDITION’ 
see it in a good light. Really I must drive over to-morrow and 
see Hodson about a new one.’ 
Curious to relate, this same feeling that their wardrobes 
required attention seemed general with the Pudlington, for within 
a fortnight every man Jack of them wore new hats, coats, boots, 
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or something ; moreover, there was hardly an unclipped horse to 
be seen, and the village saddler ran out of bright bits and fancy 
brow-bands. Truth to tell, all the single men and most of the 
married ones had been wounded by the arrows which flew so 
plentifully from the fair Lilly’s ready bow. Of course, the local 
ladies said nasty things, but that had very little effect on the 
men. It seldom has. 

Never a meet but Mrs. Malton was present; more often than 
not she rode alongside Ben when hounds were drawing; she 
knew them all by name the second time out, and they in turn 
never forgot how she had helped them with the Willows fox. 
Her knowledge astonished Ben. The distant flocks of flurried 
sheep, the hovering groups of baiting crows, the conscience- 
stricken shepherd’s cur, each told their tale to her; and it became 
an acknowledged fact that she could view a travelling fox much 
further distant than even Billy Cotton. After a time Ben began 
to think she knew nearly as much about hunting, and rather 
more about fox-killing, than he did; for though at first he acted 
on her suggestions more with the idea of pleasing her, he found 
she was far more often right than wrong; and there is no doubt 
that about this time the Pudlington began to kill foxes with 
merciless regularity. It was wonderful also to observe the spirit 
of emulation which gradually possessed the erstwhile sober field. 
No longer did they potter along through gates and gaps; they 
took to jumping the fences as they came—the younger spirits 
even began to ride one against the other. Big Ben himself 
became a regular bruiser, and, what with freedom from the plough 
chains and the extra corn, old Smiler actually took to pulling at 
his fences. 

On non-hunting days: Mrs. Malton often went a-farming with 
Ben. She criticised the stock, of which she was really an 
excellent judge, and could guess the weight of a fat bullock or 
wether to a nicety; or with dogs and ferrets they would spend 
a@ morning amongst the banks after rabbits. Occasionally after 
these excursions she lunched at the farm, and though Ben’s 
housekeeper, a prim old dame, at first regarded his companion 
with anything but pleasant looks, after a time all her most cun- 
ning cookery and tasty recipes were brought into play when a 
visit from the ‘Grange Lady’ was expected; moreover, the 
scandalmonger who dared to say a word against her had to 
reckon with a tongue second to none in the county. But of 
course the neighbours talked. Anyone with half an eye could see 
how things were going, and so, to make the story shorter, we 
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will skip a few months of merry gallops, when the absence of 
frost made the season a memorable one throughout the country. 
On a certain afternoon in late February, as twilight was 
fast merging into darkness, Ben rode homewards amongst the 
weary hounds, with Mrs. Malton, his now constant companion, 
by his side. During the day a brace had been killed after rattling 
runs, and the two chatted as they rode, recounting their ‘versions 
of the day’s fortunes with infinite detail, one supplying what the 
other missed, until every inch of the ground had been gone over 
again. ‘Ah,’ sighed the fair one, ‘to think this sweet season is 


MRS. BULOC HAD THE OPENING DAY 


so nearly over, and that I shall soon—er—be going away ’ (I don’t 
believe for a moment she had any such intention, but no matter). 
‘Going away!’ echoed Ben hoarsely, giving a great plunge in the 
saddle that made Smiler grunt again. With his heart banging 
against his ribs and his lips all a-tremble he blurted it out, but to 
this day he cannot recollect a single word he said, nor does he 
remember how it came about that their horses were standing 
still and he found himself in imminent danger of falling off and 
dragging his fair companion with him. The latter, however, 
kept her head and her seat. ‘TI’ll stay, Ben, on one condition,’ she 
answered, fondling the honest face so near her own. ‘And it is 
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this. We must hunt four days a week, and take it in turns to 
carry the horn.’ Of course Ben promised everything and any- 
thing—men always will on these occasions—but it never occurred 
to him to think where the extra hounds could come from or how 
they were to be maintained. So let us leave them exchanging 
sweet confidences amongst the delayed and somewhat disgusted 
ack. 

, It only remains to be added that within six months an army 
of builders had erected a long range of stabling, and the most 
modern of modern foxhounds’ kennels, in a paddock adjoining the 
enlarged and vastly improved Grange. No longer were the 
farmers’ wives bothered by thieving foxhounds about their kitchens, 
nor their husbands’ banking accounts depleted by subscriptions. 
Many hounds were added and (whisper it) many drafted (or 
buried), and when they took the field the following November 
nobody would have recognised in the perfectly appointed hunts- 
man (or rather huntswoman, for naturally Mrs. Buloc had the 
opening day) the once despised Pudlington Poodles. 
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HARROW CRICKET 


BY HORACE HUTCHINSON 


For the early history of cricket at Harrow, as for most other 
features of life at the famous school on the Hill, the authority 
par excellence is Mr. Percy M. Thornton’s ‘Harrow School and 
its Surroundings.’ By the liberal courtesy of its author one is 
permitted to borrow with a rapacity which I could only wish 
more wholesale from its pleasant pages. But to transcribe all 
that he has to say of interest would be to transgress fixed limits, 
and, moreover, it needs to go further down the years of the nine- 
teenth century than he conducts us. 

Cricket at Harrow School may be said to have begun when 
first the school had access to a cricket ground. Before this 
we have the usual legends of the playing of hand-ball, hand in 
and hand out, and all the kindred pastimes to which the soul of 
boyhood is certain to addict itself when once a ball and a bit of 
stick fall into its possession. And what relation these games may 
bear to the cricket that we know now might be an interesting 
inquiry enough were there any means at hand for determining it. 
But in the absence of the means the discussion would be mere 
brick-making without straw, and would not advance the cause of 
cricket history. 

In 1746 there came to Harrow as headmaster Dr. Thomas 
Thackeray, ‘who avowedly ruled Harrow on principles learnt 
under the shadow of Windsor Castle.’ Mr. Thornton, reasonably 
enough, infers that, together with the principles of acquiring 
knowledge as taught at Eton, Dr. Thackeray may have intro- 
duced the Eton pastimes also, and this view is reinforced by the 
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coincidence that exactly at the same date the purchase was effected 
of a playground for the boys. And since cricket was in vogue at 
Eton, as witness the letters of Horace Walpole, as early as 1730, 
it is more than probable that cricket would have taken a 
principal part in the pastimes imported to the new Harrow 
playground. 

For some while, however, Harrow cricket seems to have made 
but little noise in the world. There is subsidiary evidence of its 
existence, for Mr. Thornton tells us that when ‘ Dr. Parr seceded 
to Stanmore (1771), his scholars, who were nearly all Harrovians, 
secured the Duke of Chandos’ bowling-green for the purpose of 


HEADMASTER'S HOUSE, MARROW 


cricket.’ Among the many invaluable cricketing records which 
perished in the burning of the old Lord’s pavilion, there are said 
to be the scores of the matches played, at irregular intervals, in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century between Harrow and 
Eton; and Mr. Thornton rightly points to the fact that no 
duplicates of the scores were preserved at either school as showing 
how very slight must have been the interest excited by these 
contests. The earliest score on record is dated August 2, 1805, 
but it seems to have been rather a scratch affair, Lord Byron 
taking part in it and scoring nine in the two innings and bowling 
a wicket. One of the members of the team said that it was not 


representative, and instanced Lord Byron’s playing in support of 
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that view; but he only established his right to the character of 
critic to the extent of making ‘specs.’ himself, and it is not 
noted that he bowled anybody. The first really representative 
match of which the score has come down to us was played 
in 1818, and won by Harrow by thirteen runs. Even at this 
early date it appears that the school gained some advantage 
from being so near London, certain old Harrovians of the day 
revisiting the school from time to time and bringing down with 
them the correctest and most up-to-date principles of cricket from 


CHAPEL AND SPEECH ROOM, HARROW 


the Artillery Fields or Lord’s, even as the late Hon. R. Grimston 
gave his devoted services in the years that followed. 

Eton, on the whole, had the better of the school contests in 
the early days. Nevertheless Mr. Thornton instances the year 
1823 as memorable in that Harrow beat Eton at Lord’s, and an 
eleven of old Harrovians at Oxford beat the University, on the 
Bullingdon ground, in a single innings. 

The year 1828 is a notable one in the annals of Harrow 
cricket, and as great epochs generally find their impersonation in 
some one great man, so the personification of this great era is 
Mr. Harenc, the famous slow bowler of Kent. In 1828 he was 
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at Harrow, and captain of the eleven. Mr. Bolland quotes 
Lillywhite as saying of him: ‘I bowls the best ball in England, 
and Mr. Harenc the second.’ To possess the second best bowler 
in England for their captain was enough to put the seal of great 
achievement on the cricket of the school. 

And straightforward, from that date onward, there has been 
in the cricket of Harrow, if not an absolute uniformity of high- 
class execution (though even in this respect Harrow cricket has 
been singularly consistent), at all events a continuity of the best 
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spirit and tradition. The game has been played in an enthusiastic 
and persevering fashion, both by those who attained the honour 
of a place in the eleven, and by those who had to be content 
with a smaller share of glory. From the time of Mr. Harenc’s © 
captaincy, when Lord Verulam and the Hon. Edward Grimston 
were among his subalterns, there has been a succession of such 
names as Ponsonby, Grimston, Nicholson, Haygarth, Hankey, 
and so on down to the more modern years of the Walkers, Buller, 
the Langs, Hadow, Webbe, Kemp, and many more, all of them 
household words throughout cricket-loving England. 
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Like all'the good things of this life, Harrow cricket was not 
achieved without hard fighting. We have seen that in the time 
of Dr. Thackeray—that is, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century—a playground was given the school; but this was, no 
doubt, inadequate to growing cricketing needs, and in 1803 an 
Act of Parliament was passed permitting the enclosure of a 
piece of Roxteth Common. The townsfolk hotly resented this 
invasion of their rights, and frequently interfered with the boys 
as they pitched the wickets. Pitched battles, too, between the 
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big boys and the roughs resulted, and it seems to have been 
some years—Mr. Thornton, indeed, says fifty—before the com- 
moners allowed the cricket to be pursued in peace. 

Even after the boys had established their right to a peace- 
able tenancy of this little bit of the globe, there remained some 
fighting to be done with the unfriendly forces of nature before a 
clay soil of the consistency that, as the old Scotch lady said, 
‘girns a’ simmer an’ greets a’ winter,’ could be brought into 
proper condition for a good wicket. And even still, as many a 
cricketer can testify, it is a treacherous and deceitful soil, which 
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a ray too much of sun will cake or an extra splash of rain will 
sodden. It is by dint of combating such difficulties, creating a 
fine wicket out of discouraging material, and batting where the 
batsman’s life is not all smooth and easy, that the fine qualities 
of Harrow cricket have been evolved. If there are styles of 
batting more taking to the eye, there is none that bears the 
stamp of safer and more correct play, none, perhaps, that is so 
likely to impart a fair measure of efficiency to all the members of a 
team, and none that is so well qualified for serving a man through 
many years of cricketing life, after the first clearness of eye and 
vigour of muscle have left him. There are all the sterling 
qualities of good batting about it, with none of the delusive 
flashiness which too often goes with the crooked bat. For a 
boy at the beginning of his cricketing career there is no other 
style on which we should prefer to see him model himself ; 
and, no doubt, it was with a full appreciation of its merits, as 
well as of certain of its limitations, that it was fostered in the 
Harrow boys by their beloved ‘Bob’ Grimston. The whole 
genius and spirit of Harrow cricket seems to have been so bound 
up in his kindly personality, that it is scarcely possible to pen a 
paragraph without the introduction of his name. It needs no 
apology for the quotation of the touching lines penned on his 
death in 1884 by Mr. E. E. Bowen; but there is this to say, by 
way of preface to them: the ideal of the good man, the good 
cricketer, in its best sense, the fine, kindly, genial English gentle- 
man, is so well expressed in their appreciation of their subject 
that one seems here to be reading, not merely the sentiments of 
Harrow towards her lost friend, not the address of a school or 
any single corporate body towards a mentor taken away from it, 
but the lament of the whole younger generation of cricketers 
over the grave of one who has fulfilled, in an astonishing measure, 
the réle of guide, philosopher, and friend. 


R. G. 


Still the balls ring upon the sunlit grass, 

Still the big elms, deep shadowed, watch the play ; 
And ordered game and loyal conflict pass 

The hours of May. 


But the game’s guardian, mute, nor heeding more 
What suns may gladden, and what airs may blow, 
Friend, teacher, playmate, helper, counsellor, 
Lies resting now. 
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‘ Over ’—they move, as bids their fieldsman’s art ; 
With shifted scene the strife begins anew ; 

‘ Over ’—we seem to hear him, but his part 
Is over, too. 


Dull the best speed, and vain the surest grace— 
So seemed it ever—till there moved along 
Brimmed hat, and cheering presence, and tried face 
Amid the throng. 


He swayed his realm of grass, and planned, and wrought ; 
Warned rash intruders from the tended sward ; , 
A workman, deeming, for the friends he taught, 
No service hard. 


He found, behind first failure, more success ; 
Cheered stout endeavour more than languid skill ; 
And ruled the heart of boyhood with the stress 
Of helpful will. 


Or, standing at our hard-fought game, would look, 
Silent and patient, drowned in hope and fear, 
Till the lips quivered, and the strong voice shook 

With low glad cheer. 


Well played! His life was honester than ours ; 
We scheme, he worked ; we hesitate, he spoke ; 

His rough-hewn stem held no concealing flowers, 
But grain of oak. 


No earthly umpire speaks his grave above ; 
And thanks are dumb, and praise is all too late ; 
That worth and truth, that manhood and that love, 
Are hid, and wait. 


Sleep gently where thou sleepest, dear old friend ; 
Think, if thou thinkest, on the bright days past ; 
Yet loftier Love, and worthier Truth attend 
What more thou hast ! 


Finest of all the features that this fine appreciation exhibits 
is perhaps that finding ‘behind first failure, more success,’ and 
that cheering of ‘ stout endeavour more than languid skill.’ That 
dogged pluck and the enthusiasm for the game expressed by the 
‘drowned in hope and fear, till the lips quivered and the strong 
voice shook,’ over the changes and chances of the match are the 
legacy with.which he has endowed Harrow cricket in perpetual 
fee. We say ‘in perpetual fee,’ for even if the traditions be 
obliterated, so that the very name, if that were possible, of 
Robert Grimston should be forgotten, the effect of his genial 
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kindness and sympathetic influence can never be effaced. So 
eager was his excitement when the school met Eton at Lord’s— 
only equalled by Mr. Mitchell’s in the opposite cause—that he 
was not able to sit and watch the contest, but would retire some- 
where into the country until a telegram told him the worst or 
the best. 

Mr. Thornton, in the course of his pleasant chapter on the 
school cricket, quotes some comments by a critic who prefers to 
be nameless, though his criticisms bear internal evidence of their 
value. The substance of them consists in a comparison of the 
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past and present cricket at Harrow. In batting there, as else- 
where, the improvement he notes to be general—not so much in the 
play of chosen individuals as in the rank and file of the teams ; there 
were giants in the earth even in the old days. But in bowling and 
fielding the writer is not able to note an equal, or even any, 
progress. He says further that this state of things in the school 
history accurately reflects the cricket history of the bigger world 
outside it. The bowling, he says, has made no advances; the 
fielding has even degenerated. He may be right. These com- 
parative conclusions are hard, very hard, to substantiate. It is 
always to be remembered that the heroes of our hero-worshipping 
days are not seen quite in the true perspective. On the other 
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hand, it is not impossible that both in bowling and in fielding we 
may have made an advance again since the day when these words 
were written ; we have been smartened up by some drastic pro- 
cesses of polishing at the hands of our Australian brethren—of 
Spofforth, Blackham, and the rest. So it may be that this old 
critic was just enough when he wrote, but that we of later time, 
taking advantage of good examples that have been set before us, 
have bettered ourselves out of danger of his censure. 

Mr. Thornton, however, while tacitly admitting the righteous- 
ness of this judgment on the bowling, cannot allow the strictures 
on the fielding to pass without challenge. Of later years again we 
have seen such remarkable brilliancy from Harrow in the field, 
shown by the quick hands of Mr. Vibart, that it became almost 
the feature of the match. Certainly the great bowlers that have 
been Harrovians are not many. The name of Mr. F. C. Cobden still 
stands highest, mounted inassailably on that pinnacle of extra- 
ordinary achievement in the ’Varsity match. No wonder the 
small Harrow boy, when asked whether his hero was a relative 
of ‘the great Cobden,’ replied with indignation, ‘he is the great 
Cobden!’ One would think so, indeed. Of course there was 
Mr. Harenc; but this is rather ancient history. Of bats, though 
others have perhaps done more sterling work, there is none whose 
style has ever excelled Mr. Buller’s, of all who have come after 
him. Of underhand bowlers none surely—not even Mr. F. 
Mitchell at Eton in its later years—was ever so useful, since 
underhand became the exception rather than the rule, as Mr. 
W. B. Money. In his time at Harrow the school won a remark- 

“able succession of victories over Eton, winning by an innings and 
many runs to spare in 1864, 1865, and 1866. It was about this 
time that Eton cricket grew singularly strong, under the coaching 
of Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell, and with such men in the team as 
Mr. George Longman, Mr. A. 8. Tabor, Hon. George (now Lord) 
Harris, Mr. A. B. Ridley, and a good succession of Lytteltons, 
culminating in the excellent wicket-keeping and captaincy of the 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. The match was drawn in 1867. In the 
two years that followed the Dark Blues suffered severe defeat, and 
again in 1870 had to confess themselves beaten, though the fight 
was very even. 

Subsequently, for a while, Mr. Thornton is reluctantly obliged 
to admit a deterioration in Harrow cricket, a slackness in the 
field—first and unmistakable signal of general demoralisation— 
and especially an unsteadiness in defence. But this was for a 
while only, and at the present moment of writing the cricket of 
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Harrow School, so far as the writer is a qualified judge, has 
regained its old earnestness and strenuous endeavour crowned 
with such measure of success as it is in boys to command. 

It would be a great mistake to estimate the influence of 
Harrow School on cricket by what is done in the school alone. 
Through the captaincy of the Middlesex County team by Mr. 
I. D. Walker, and, in succession to him, by Mr. A. J. Webbe, we 
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have grown so accustomed to see the Harrow influence pre- 
dominating at headquarters—that is to say, at Lord’s—that we 
have almost begun to regard it as part of a naturally established 
order. Yet really, of course, it is rather in the nature of coinci- 
dence. But, however resulting, the effect is to bring into the 
wider world of cricket that very excellent spirit learned on the 
Hill and fostered by the precepts and example of such men as 
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Lord Bessborough, Lord Verulam, and others of the Ponsonbys 
and Grimstons. 

A very pleasant feature of Harrow cricket, and one which it 
owes to its proximity to London among other favouring circum- 
stances, is the establishment of that Old Harrovian Club whose 
rooms stand overlooking the Harrow cricket ground. It affords 
an inducement, which very many are ready to take advantage of, 
for a visit of ‘old boys’ to the scene of their past pleasures and 
struggles, and so maintains that continuity of sentiment and 
tradition which is the base of the peculiar esprit de corps among 
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Harrovians. Mr. Thornton, in commenting on the Harrow 
Wanderers’ teams and matches, has a suggestion for the further 
fostering and strengthening of this spirit by uniting with the 
members of an older generation some picked members of the 
school eleven of the year to go on the wandering tours. I believe, 
however, that his suggestion has never been carried into effect, 
except on chance occasions, when the team happened to be short 
and a useful member of the school eleven handy. The success 
of the Wanderers’ team is not least due to Mr. Thornton 
himself, for he has for many years given it his services as its 
honorary secretary. 
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BY REX RAY 


THERE are fascinations about our links which I have found on 
no others. The difficult natural bunkers, the sandy lies, and the 
fine long stretches have no equal on the map of England. Where, 
I ask, in all the world will you find a brook like ours, so admirably 
calculated to run where the player least expects and far less 
desires it should, so exquisite in its own peculiar beauty, and so 
capricious in its rise and fall? Where also on the face of the 
universe, unless it be on some far-off prairie, will you find a stretch 
so long, so flat, and yet so varying as our last hole? Many aman 
have I seen come to grief at that. Men from Scotland with 
peculiar infallible clubs, men from Cornwall with home-made 
ditto, and men from abroad accustomed to play under all con- 
ditions of clime have tried from time to time—even professionals 
themselves ; and all have failed. Yet Bogie does the hole in six. 
At least, so he says. 

It was this I explained to my friend Cobb, on the first day 
of the holidays, as we journeyed down from town in a comfortable 
smoking carriage discussing the prospects of a golfing fortnight. 
The weather was so perfect, the rivalry between us so keen, and 
the subject so entertaining, that the monotonous old four hours’ 
ride at which I had so often complained seemed on this occasion 
to pass away almost before it had begun. 
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No sooner had we reached the little wayside station that 
I always consider the most convenient point for alighting than 
we found the trap ready waiting, and were soon dashing along the 
old narrow road leading to the club, as gaily as though there had 
been no dust. By the time we arrived it was already dusk, so we 
agreed to dine as soon as possible and postpone our survey of 
the links till the following morning. There were several other 
members already down, and I took the opportunity of introducing 
my friend. Throughout the whole of dinner and after, when 
coffee was served and cigars were lighted, we found ourselves 
still discussing the game and arranging singles and foursomes for 
several days ahead. At one o'clock sharp, however, we all 
turned in with the fixed determination of being up with the sun 
and doing a round before breakfast. 

It seemed to me that I had hardly been asleep a quarter of 
an hour when I awoke with a start, being conscious of someone 
moving about in my room. 

‘Who’s that ?’ I demanded, raising myself. up on my elbow. 

‘Only Cobb,’ came the reply, and the glow of a cigarette 
showed me that he was still in his pyjamas. 

‘ What’s up ?’ said I, striking a match and lighting the candle 
by the bedside. 

‘Are you sure a chap can’t drive that fourth hole ?’ 

‘Quite sure. You'll just land in the brook. It’s two hundred 
and thirty yards.’ 

‘Oh, is it? Sorry I woke you up, old chap. Good-night.’ 

I swore a little to myself as soon as he was gone, blew out 
the light, and turned over once more to sleep. But the effect 
of having been once awakened was to prevent me from going 
off again. For fully an hour I must have lain there doing my 
best to turn my thoughts into some other channel, but ever 
returning to the same old subject—Golf! Golf! Golf! 

It was whilst I was lying thus that I heard the handle of my 
door turn, saw it open a few inches, and observed somebody’s 
head emerge slowly through the chink. 

‘Are you awake?’ came a whisper a moment afterwards, and 
I recognised the voice of my friend Cobb. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I should think with a couple of good brassey shots one ought 
to do that last hole of yours in six?’ 

‘What a fellow you are! Why can’t you let a man sleep ?’ 
I replied. 

‘Sorry, old chap, I won’t disturb you any more; but it seems 
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to me if one only managed to get in a decent drive and a couple 


of long brassey shots, provided the lies were good, it ought to be 
a six-hole right enough.’ 


I lit the candle once more. 
‘Do you know it’s two o’clock ?’ 


‘Oh, is it?’ he answered unconcernedly. ‘I wish it was seven. — 


I can’t sleep a wink. The fact is, I want to go and have a look 
at those links.’ 

I stared at him in amazement. He was mad;-. or if he were 
not mad, he was at least restless and feverish. He paced up and 
down the room—my room—at midnight, smoking one cigarette 
after another at an incredible rate, and asking all sorts of questions 
about the game. Poorfellow! The fever was onhim. Neither 
his brains nor his legs would rest that night. I saw this at once. 
The only thing to do was to humour him. 

‘Would you like to go out now ?’ I asked, not dreaming for 
a moment that he would comply. 

‘Rather! Ishould just think I would!’ he replied to my great 
dismay, and before I could say anything more he was off to his 
room to change. 

There was nothing for it but to get up, and as I was 
apparently not missing any sleep myself by doing so, I at once 
.began to dress. 

Half an hour later the two of us were walking gaily in the 
moonlight towards the nearest hole, letting our chatter run 
without restriction. 

Our new red flags were up beside the holes, evidently left 
there by some thoughtless caddy ; but it was a beautiful night, 
warm and dry, so they could suffer little harm from the exposure. 
This I noticed as we neared the last mound, from which I calcu- 
lated to disclose the links. . 

We were on the point of crossing this when, with the 
sudden impulse which is bred by fear, we grasped instinctively 
one another’s arms and sank slowly down together upon the 
sand. If I am a coward as well as a boaster, it was then for the 
first time I discovered it. I tried to speak, and failed. I turned 
to Cobb. It was some satisfaction to me to notice that he was 
in the same plight, with a face as white as any tablecloth. His 
lips were quivering, and I noticed that he, too, wished to say 
something, but could not. For fully a minute we must have 
remained thus. Finally Cobb recovered himself. 

‘What is it?’ he gasped, raising himself on his hands and 
peering over the top of the bank. 
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‘It’s—Bogie!’ I replied, scarcely believing my own words. 

‘By Jove! so it is,’ said he, with such confidence that I no 
longer doubted. ‘Let’s watch him.’ 

I thoroughly approved of this suggestion, so we settled down 
at full length on the sand and strained our eyes across the links. 
Poor old Cobb! From that moment he was another fellow. 
The thought that he of all the thousands of golfers on the face 
of this earth should be the one to discover the champion on 
his round was almost too much for him. The colour returned 
to his face now, bringing with it an almost fierce look of 
pleasure. So great was the reaction of his excitement that 
it took me all my time to keep him from running out of our 
hiding-place. 

In the meantime a weird spectral figure approached the last 
hole but one. Behind him, before him, and all around him in 
fact, quick as a flash in every movement, rushed his caddy, 
bearing a dozen or more clubs as easily as if they had no greater 
weight than his own conscience. There, then, was the mystic 
creature of whom we had so often heard! Of the two strange 
beings, surely he was by far the stranger. Broad was he and 
loud, with a tongue vicious and repulsive, lying ever over the side 
of his mouth. We cared little for the looks of him. 

‘Two strokes,’ we heard him say in the distance, the breeze 
bearing his words down to us as plainly as though we had been 
in conversation, and then a word which seemed like ‘jam’ 
quickly foliowed from the mouth of Bogie. Cobb looked at me, 
and I at him. We both smiled simultaneously. 

‘Even among spectres!’ he remarked. 

‘Yes,’ I replied. ‘Poor devil! he’s in the brook.’ 

Now, taking the ball out of the brook meant losing one stroke, 
so having already made two shots, he would have to do a very 
extraordinary one to get the hole in four, which was in accordance 
with his accomplishments on our club cards. This I explained 
to Cobb. 

We watched him take it out and drop it over his shoulder. 
After some deliberation in the choosing of a suitable club he 
struck. It was a fine shot, judging from the good clear ringing 
sound and general attitude of the player. We were unable to 
make out the ball at that distance in spite of the brilliant moon, 
but it irritated me to see that little caddy dash forward after it 
and arrive at the hole presumably at the same time. 

‘Four!’ came a voice across the links a moment afterwards, 
and we stared at one another again in bewilderment. 
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‘By Jove! What a fluke!’ burst out Cobb, unable to 
contain himself any longer. 

‘For heaven’s sake keep still, man,’ I said, holding him 
down by the arm ; ‘you will spoil all our fun if you don’t keep 
quiet. Don’t you see this is the last hole in front here, and 
they’re just going to finish? I’m bound to say I don’t believe 
that last.’ 

‘Wish I had some glasses,’ he continued, as we settled down 
again into a breathless silence. 

The last hole being a very long one, it was clear that Bogie 
would require fully the two good brassey shots mentioned by 
Cobb, after a decent drive, to come anywhere near the hole at all ; 
and then it was ten to one he would find himself nicely embedded 
in the sand. Four strokes we watched ; one with the driver and 


three with the iron. Good ones they were, too, from the style; 


but evidently his luck and his lies were bad, for he covered little 
more than half the distance. Moreover, his last stroke had 
landed him securely in a rut, and I, who have tramped those 
links about as many times in the year as most men tramp 
backwards and forwards to their offices, know the depth of those 
ruts and the natural cussedness of them. 

_ ‘Give me the niblick,’ we heard emanating from the quixotic- 
looking spectre, as his faithful Sancho darted forward to his aid. 
With a dexterous smite he whipped the ball up into the air. 

‘ Now the brassey,’ he continued, ‘ and be hanged to it.’ 

I took the opportunity to nudge Cobb in the ribs and put up 
six fingers without saying a word. He quite understood. His 
face was beaming all over. 

Crack! On flew the ball towards the hole, and we shivered 
as we lay, lest it should over-reach and hold us out to discovery. 
But the distance was great, and there was hardly sufficient 
power behind it. On it trundled over the rough ground with 
capital direction, but many a yard before the flag it lost its 
impetus and stopped. Stopped, did I say? If so, it was a 
hasty conclusion, for that which was to happen before it stopped 
was the most wonderful of all. Fast as came the ball through 
the air, every bit as fast ran the caddy below, never losing his 
ground, but dropping back to let it fall to earth, and afterwards 
dashing on again to overtake it. Then, when the ball was spent 
and would have gone no more, there shot from the mouth of this 
extraordinary creature that tongue, so long and so uncanny that 
it made our blood almost freeze, and the hair of our heads stand 
up on end. 
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Just as I have watched a strange chameleon shoot forth its 
tongue to an abnormal length with marvellous rapidity, and seize 
an unsuspecting bee with painful accuracy, so did we see the ball 
gathered up by this. Then for a time we saw it no more. 

On his arrival at the hole we were scarcely less astonished to . 
notice Bogie stoop down and pick it out with the unconcerned air 
of one to whom such occurrences were as common as the days 
of the week. 

‘Six ?’ said he to his caddie as they strode away. 

‘ Six!’ replied the latter. 

We ate very little breakfast that morning. The curious 
events of the night seemed to have taken away all our appetite, 
but the stranger who sat next to Cobb did ample justice for the 
three of us. 

‘I’ve not seen your cards yet,’ he found time to remark to my 
friend between the mouthfuls, ‘but report says Bogie does the 
round in eighty-five.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Cobb, with a wink across to me, ‘report says, 
but I have lately begun to have very grave doubts as to whether 
Bogie does all the things that are credited to him.’ 
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A DAY WITH THE SPANISH HILL PARTRIDGES 


BY HENRY GOODALE 


At break of day one fine morning in early September, we are 
awakened from a troubled sleep by the crowing of cocks and bray- 
ing of asses, whose melody passes up through the chinks in our 
bedroom floor from the stable, or general repository of animals, 
immediately beneath. It is a little roadside ‘ posada,’ where 
we had arrived late the previous evening, en route for a wild 
district in the Cantabrican mountains, our object there being the 
chase of the hill partridges. 

We number two shooters and four dogs, the division of 
nationalities being equally divided amongst us—namely, half 
Spanish, half English; but the dogs claim a family connexion, 
for they are all pointers, though two first saw the light of day 
in the Peninsula, while their two English cousins’ names are to 
be found in the book of the dog aristocracy at home. All are 
old friends and tried. It is not the first time they have worked 
together at this business, and they all believe they understand how 
respectively to find and kill the little brown bird in places where 
he does not know the sight of a keeper and has never heard of 
such a thing as ‘ driving.’ 

There are still some fifteen miles to cover in a diligence which 
passes, three times a week only, up the mountain road; starting, 
as all Spanish diligences seem to, in the chill grey hours of the 
morning. We have scarcely time to swallow a cup of boiling 
coffee and milk ere the ‘cochero’ is shouting that ‘ perhaps to- 
morrow will do for the sefiores, for it is very late to-day.’ After 
the manner of every ‘cochero’ all the world over, he thinks him- 
self of surpassing wit, and no time can be lost in trotting it out 
for our benefit. He is a merry fellow even at 4.30 in the morn- 
ing, and cheerfully helps us to stow our gear and dogs; the four 
latter with B—— inside, myself on the little ledge in front with 
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the driver. _‘ How curious,’ he remarks, ‘ you should sit out here 
when it is so comfortable and warm inside!’ I smile and reply 
that I am not a stranger to the interior of Spanish diligences, but 
that it takes uncommonly bad weather to drive me inside ; then, I 
add, there is the beautiful scenery to admire, which ‘ fetches’ him 
immediately. Every Spaniard is proud of the beauties of his 
country, which he loves dearly, and he thoroughly appreciates any 
admiration of it from a foreigner. I have often noticed the 
contrast among similar classes at home, who, whatever their 
patriotism as Britons may be, often grumble and growl at their 
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own immediate surroundings. Last summer, when fishing in a 
particularly lovely but wild district in England, I was holding 
forth on the beauties of the place, when my native attendant 
remarked, ‘ Well, I’m glad as you likes it, sir, but to my mind it’s 
a dismal old shop, and I can’t think no ’ow what brings gents 
from London to an ’ole like this.’ 

But ‘ Vamos!’ as our ‘cochero’ remarks with many cracks 
of the whip and uncomplimentary remarks to all four mules, 
casting likewise serious doubts on the virtue of their ancestors, 
and away we rattle at a hand gallop. 
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It is a lovely morning, the dawn of a perfect day; the sort of 
morning that when necessity has turned us out at daybreak, and 
once we are out, makes us pity the poor people still dreaming— 
possibly bad dreams too—in darkened stuffy rooms, and we 
resolve to be early risers for ever after. 

We drive along a deep valley whose floor is covered with purple 
and white bell-heather in full bloom. A little burn splashing over 
its rocky bed and the weird cry of a curlew recall the scenes in 
our own north country. Look! there is the familiar little water- 
ouzel darting along the sunlit water and sending up a miniature 
rainbow of colour as he ‘dips’ for his morning bath. I can 


THE HUNTING GROUND 


almost fancy I hear the challenge of an old cock grouse: surely 
it ought to be there to complete this Highland effect! , Indeed, 
I am now in the Scotland of Spain—a land of mountain, forest, 
and stream— but the mountains are on a mighty scale; even here 
our aneroid marks 3,400 feet, but, away to the westward, rises 
peak upon peak ever higher and higher to the majestic Picos de 
Europa that count their 10,000 feet above sea level. In their 
shaded valleys lies perpetual snow, and their rugged precipices 
make a secure retreat for the chamois, which on account of their 
inaccessibility are’ still fairly plentiful. The lower ranges are 
covered with immense forests of oak, beech, and chestnut—the 
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home of the Spanish bear, roe-deer, and wild-boar, not to mention 
wolves, foxes, and badgers. May it be long before the wholesale 
work of the charcoal-burner makes any appreciable difference to 
the safety of their stronghold, which alone stands between them 
and extinction. But more of the mountains later on, if my 
readers follow us further into that beautiful country, almost 
unknown to the English sportsman. 

The sun is well over the summits of the distant mountains. 
He has ‘ tipped the little hills with gold,’ according to his generous 
custom, and surrounded them with a soft shimmering haze of 
orange and crimson. Long bars of golden light stretch through 
the valley —light that sweeps along in great waves almost palpable 
to the touch, tinting with every harmonious colour each leaf and 
rock and stone as it passes ; truly the sun is the master landscape- 
painter of Nature. 

In spite of the hilly road, the miles seem to glide rapidly by, 
for, in addition to the beautiful panorama before us, Manuel, the 
‘cochero,’ is most entertaining. In the interval of hammering 
and yelling at the unfortunate mules he is full of fun and 
anecdote. How old tales do turn up again, and who shall fix the 
author? I have a faint recollection of reading in an English 
comic paper, some years ago, a joke suspiciously similar to one 
that he laughingly produced this morning. After an exceptionally 
stiff dose of the butt-end on the ribs of the near-side wheeler that 
brought echoes out of the mountains, we observed, ‘Your mules 
want a lot of whip this morning!’ ‘ Bueno, sefor; and they’re 
getting it, ar’n’t they? Lucky beasts that they are, for it isn’t 
often one gets what one wants in this world, especially if it’s 
nice !’ 

When we pull up at the little house by the roadside, the good 
‘padron’ and his family are waiting to receive us, we having 
forewarned them of our visit some days previously. Eager as 
we are to start shooting at once, formal salutations must be gone 
through,,and many questions asked and answered. Our friend 
B—— isa great favourite with the natives: his father before him 
was a mighty hunter in this district, and he had once killed a 
bear close to this very spot. 

We know the word ‘hurry’ is not understood in Spain, and 
in trying to teach the meaning of it more delay is often caused ; 
nevertheless, it requires a cast-iron patience at times to get 
people under way. At last we have it satisfactorily arranged for 
the lunch to meet us at mid-day, and we charter two boys to 
lead our spare dogs, carry game-bags, &c. With light hearts at 
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the prospect of a jolly day, we hasten our footsteps to the hunting- 
ground. This is a deep but broad valley, with here and there 
patches of stubble from which the scanty harvest has just been 
cleared. Rough grass, brambles, and whin-bushes intervene, 
and sometimes a few straggling potato plants represent the 
cultivation of the little cluster of houses perched high up the 
sides of the valley. Towering above them are steep, grey 
precipices, on whose face we can distinguish white splashes 
betraying the home of some bird of prey—a home out of the 
reach of man; for above and below these marks we note there is 
sheer rock for several hundred feet, and though we look with the 
envious eye of the egg-collector, we must admit that our chance 
of reaching these eyries would be extremely small. High above 
in the pure blue sky there are dark specks floating round and 
round in circles; these are the owners of the homes, built ‘ with 
their foundation on a rock.’ Perhaps they are golden eagles, but 
they are too far off to be identified. There is another big eagle 
we have often seen in the mountains, but do not know his name; 
our Spanish friends call him a ‘ Royal,’ but we are afraid that 
is not good enough for ornithologists at home. An occasional 
vulture floats with motionless pinions across the valley, and close 
to us a kestrel poises over an unfortunate vole, off which he hopes 
shortly to make his breakfast. Flitting from bush to bush we 
notice a great number of lesser blue-tits, and with them golden- 
crested wrens and creepers and ordinary wrens. At every step 
bright green grasshoppers spring out of the purple bell-heather 
and male fern at our feet; the air is full of the hum of insects, 
and the sweet warm smell of the earth is all around on this lovely 
morning. 

But listen! there is the sound of many wings as a covey 
of some sixteen partridges rise from behind a bramble-bush 
many yards ahead of us, and sweeping round a shoulder of rising 
ground are immediately lost to sight. One, however, has remained 
a moment too long; doubtless he said to himself, ‘ Just one more 
roll in this delicious dust—there can’t be any such desperate 
hurry!’ But that little bit of self-indulgence cost him a broken 


wing from a long shot of B——’s, though as soon as he touched | 


mother earth again he tried to make up for lost time, and gather- 
ing himself together like a trained runner, dashed into thick 
whin-bushes which were handy by. There, after half an hour’s 
fruitless search, we had regretfully to leave him. These partridges 
are mostly red-legs, and though their relations in England are 
pretty nimble on their feet, they could not live the pace one brief 
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moment with the Spanish hill birds. Grey partridges there are 
also, but very few; for here, as elsewhere, when the two species 
are mixed, the red birds soon increase at the expense of the grey. 
‘Well-broken pointers are not of much use for running birds in 
this thick cover; the birds are altogether too quick for them, and 
too cunning to wait for long ‘draws’ and a steady point when 
the scent is burning hot: a small quick spaniel with plenty of 
dash and regardless of thorns would be the dog for wounded birds. 

It is a long hunt to find the covey again, but eventually they 
rise rather wild to a pretty point, and three fall, this time to be 
gathered without difficulty. Another hour’s hard work, in which 
we pick up five birds; then the aching void inside insists that the 
furnaces must be fed if the engines are to go on working, and 
we direct our steps to a clump of trees in the distance which our 
boys tell us is the place where our lunch is to meet us. It is 
not such a short distance as it looks up the side of that hill, and 
now that the excitement of the sport is over every knot in grass 
and fern seems to catch our feet. Half-way up we discover an 
orchard of apple and pear trees, whose boughs are laden down 
with fruit, besides bushels lying on the ground. Apparently no 
use is to be made of them; but the boy Pepito tells us this is 
not the case, as the natives make cider of the apples—at any rate, 
of what the pigs leave. We take a liberal toll of them; they 
are sweet and juicy—a great deal too good for pigs. However, 
that is the way of Spain, the land of vice versé—marketable 
products neglected and wasted for want of energy and enterprise, 
while the people scarcely have the bare necessaries of life. 

We are by no means sorry to reach that clump of trees 
surrounding a few squalid houses. Felipe had arrived with horse 
and saddle-bags some time ago, and has already spread lunch 
under an immense old walnut tree. He produces from a sparkling 
stream hard by a large leather bottle full of the rich red wine of 
Aragon, and iced to a turn in the spring ; how delicious is a long, 
long pull of its contents! Felipe smiles broadly when he sees 
how thoroughly the ‘Sefor Ingles’ has appreciated his fore- 
thought. 

And now who will say that Spanish cooking is not as good as 
Parisian when they have turned out of their beds at dawn and 
have breathed the mountain air of Cantabrica until past mid-day ? 
Roast chickens, veal cutlets, potato omelette, a rich Camembert 
of the country, called ‘imitation’ French, but to our mind far 
superior to the ‘genuine ;’ and then there is to finish up with a 
large square of guava jelly from the much-troubled Islands of 
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Spain across the sea. Silence that is more eloquent than speech 
reigns for some minutes, broken only by the demand for more 
chicken or another bit of that excellent omelette ;* occasionally 
there is a rattle in the branches overhead as a ripe walnut falls 
to the ground. They are big nuts, the sort we have seen described 
in Piccadilly as ‘ Russian,’ and charged for accordingly. Felipe 
eats them with great relish, saying that they are ‘ very good for 
the stomach!’ What a pity the doctors at home don’t take the 


LUNCH UNDER THE WALNUT TREES 


same view! Especially if they would add ‘after dinner with a 
bottle of port.’ . 
Presently some of the inhabitants of the dwellings—half 


houses, half stables—come to chat with us; all must be invited 


to share our meal, for in ‘Wild Spain’ every diner by the way- 
side returns the passer-by’s ‘Good day’ with ‘ And will not your 
honour alsodine?’ This is not always an empty compliment, for 
often provend is scarce and towns far distant, but the invariable 
polite rejoinder is, ‘The greatest of thanks; I have already eaten 
enough. May your honour benefit much from the meal!’ and unless 
further pressed the wayfarer departs with dignified mien, wishing 
‘you may go with God and your path be a pleasant one.’ How- 
ever, our saddlebags are well filled. we have ample for all, and 
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can insist on our visitors taking a taste. Poor people, we know 
their life is a hard one—it is not every day that meat and white 
bread fall to their lot; and when the ‘bota’ has circulated, 
cigarettes are lighted, and the tongues of these dwellers in the 
mountains become loosened. 

All are anxious to give us information about the partridges, 
some declaring there are more in the valley this season than for 
many years past. They talk wildly of enormous coveys and of 
the extraordinary size of the birds, and the sport we are going to 
have. We know they say these things to please us and cheer our 
hearts, their own having been stimulated by the unaccustomed 
food and wine; but we take no further notice of their babble, for 
from some experience we have decided that the ordinary peasant 
\ is worse than useless in helping one with information about the 
4 game of a district. He usually lias the vague idea fixed in his 

mind that the country is teeming with game of all sorts, though 
4 he personally has not seen any. He is most anxious to say what 

he thinks will please the stranger ‘if he likes him when he sees 
| him ;’ if he does not he will give no information at all, or, worse 
| still, that of a purposely misleading character. The best country- 
man to help one with the partridges and quails is the ‘ serrano ’— 
mountaineer or herd—the man who from early morn till dewy 
} eve is out on the hillside watching the cattle which belong to the 
neighbouring village. This man knows where the coveys are to 
be found at any particular time of the day, and if his services can 
be obtained much wearisome search through all those miles and 
miles of thick cover will be avoided. There is also in every 
district one man at least who is celebrated as a hunter; but his 
assistance must be accepted with caution, for may he not wish to 
reserve the best for himself? Such a one had joined us under 
the walnut tree, but his stories disgusted us: all he thought of 
was the number of birds he could slay, never mind in what manner, 
and never mind the maimed ones going away to die a long- 
i" drawn-out death, or to fall an early prey to one of the many four- 
1 footed enemies of their race. True, he condemned the snare and 
q spring-traps as not being ‘good hunting,’ but they can scarcely 
r be worse than his murderous old ‘ escopeta ’ when loosed off into 
the middle of some starving covey that during the time of heavy 
snow he has tempted with corn to feed huddled together in the 


little clearing that his gun has been carefully trained on from 
4 behind some convenient bush. He also is a great adept with the 
it fatal ‘réclame ’ or call-bird, working it with great success in the 


q spring-time, when many an ardent lover meets a charge of shot 
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instead of the endearments which that cry has promised. This, 
of course, is against the law; for there is a close time for all 
‘winged’ game in Spain, but at present the means for enforcing 
protection of bird life is very small. But mostly our ‘ sportsman ’ 
trades on the dire necessities of life, food and drink. In the dry 
summer-time, when all stray water has been sucked up by the 
burning sun, he will steal out in the grey light of early morning 
to some spring—the only one perhaps for miles—and there lying 
hidden will pour his deadly charge into the unsuspecting covey 


WE LEAVE FELIPE TO PACK UP 


drinking round the fountain the long cool morning drink that 
must last them through the mid-day heat, raising their heads 
between each draught as though in thanks to the golden sun 
whose disc is just rising over the hills. Alas! that it must be the 
last sunrise that many of them will see. The joyous little life of 
the company is to be for ever broken up, for at the report of that 
hateful gun many roll over into the limpid water to stain it with 
their life’s blood, whilst others fly away with broken legs or 
wounded bodies to drag out miserable hours till death in one form 
or another relieves them of their sufferings. We fail to make him 
understand the cruelty of it; he shoots for the pot, the pot of 
to-day, taking no heed for the morrow. Truly such a vision 
NO. XXXIII. VOL. VI. FP 
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takes away the sweetness of our pipe. Let us be more careful than 
ever to hold well forward and spare the too long shots that to- 
night we may be free from the pangs of conscience that we have 
caused unnecessary suffering to the bright little creatures which, 
though we shoot, we love so well. We decline the proffered help 
of this native, thinking it is quite on the cards he may lead us in 
the opposite direction from where partridges are to be found, wish- 
ing to reserve what there are for his own ‘sport’ in the coming 
winter. 

So, leaving Felipe to pack up, we set out again ‘on our own 
heads.’ In the first little patch of potatoes we come to one 
of the dogs makes a steady point, and walking up- quickly a big 
covey of partridges rise, as it seems, all around us. We knock 
down our first bird ‘clean,’ but the second falls, with only the tip 
of his wing broken, on a piece of bare ground. He is immediately 
on foot again, making for cover in all haste; but he has some 
dozen yards to go, and before he can reach shelter our Lancaster 
ejector has enabled us to jam in another cartridge, and just short 
of the haven he is rolled over like a rabbit in the open. B——, 
in the meantime, has picked up a brace to his own gun, and is 
much pleased with our both getting a right and left out of the 
same covey—a double ‘carambola’ he calls it, and «a very 
‘notable ’ occurrence among the wild hill birds. And so we go on 
through the sunny afternoon, sometimes amidst thick flowering 
heather, sometimes in stubble and potatoes, generally with long 
intervals and hard work between the shots; but we manage to 
pick up here and there a bird. Although we have been working 
back in the direction of our quarters we find ourselves some four 
miles away when the long shadows and distant tinkle of goat 
bells on the hill paths warn us that it is time for man as well as 
beast to be looking out for his night’s shelter. 

So guns are shouldered and pipes lighted, and we trudge along 
the banks of a little stream that will lead us near to supper and 
bed. It is quite dark when we reach the queer old house form- 
ing, all in one, human dwelling, stable, wine-shop, and grocery 
for the neighbourhood. Bobbing about in the darkness are 
flaring lights from little oil lamps, shaped like those we have seen 
dug up at Pompeii, and looking quite as ancient. They illuminate 
the weather-beaten, kindly faces of the neighbours who have 
come for news of our day’s shooting, and are loud in their con- 
gratulations at the seven brace that the game bag produces. 
Grateful to our nostrils is the savoury odour from the ‘ puchero’ 
stewing on the wood fire, and we know that a pleasant evening of 
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chatting, chaff, and laughter will wind up our long day’s work ; 
for the Spanish peasant is a merry fellow, always appreciative of 
joke and raillery, and ever ready to welcome the stranger with the 
best of his little possessions. Time passes with small bags but 
happy days, and it is not ‘toujours perdrix,’ for sometimes a few 
late quails or an early snipe make a variety, and we are indeed 
sorry when the last day has arrived and we must leave our 
beloved mountains, as we are engaged to shoot in a ‘coto’ 
(‘coto’ is the Spanish for game preserve) in the plains of Old 
Castile, where we shall make much heavier bags; but that 
tawny, sun-baked country has little else to attract us, and our 
heart will be in the Highlands of Cantabrica all the time, for ‘if 
you've ’eard the East a-callin’, why, you can’t ’eed nothin’ else.’ 
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COURSING IN THE ’FORTIES 


BY W. WATERS 


OF all forms of sport coursing has probably been the most affected 
by the law of change. According to modern usage a day’s 
coursing may be—or lately may have been—enjoyed in an enclosed 
ground with escape coverts for the hares at each corner. The 
sportsman may sit ina grand stand and enjoy the amenities of 
the adjacent luncheon room and betting ring, with everything 
handsome about him. Certain memories of the sport in the ’forties 
and early ‘fifties give a picture of something vastly different. 
Coursing, which from Elizabeth’s time to the relaxation of the 
game laws in 1831 had been exclusively the pastime of the 
aristocracy and people of fashion, became after the date aforesaid 
essentially the sport of the farmer. Though the qualification for 
a licence to kill game was abolished, few people except landlords 
and rich townsmen took out the new certificates. The great 
bulk of the shooting remained in the landlords’ hands. Not one 
farmer in a hundred carried a gun; but, except on the estates of 
the greediest preservers, the privilege of coursing after Christmas 
was generally conceded to the tenant. He usually asked for it as 
a protection against an excessive number of hares; but, so strong 
is the love of sport in men country-bred, the hares were always 
most abundant on the farms of these coursing tenants. These 
were days of easy rents, low wages, and fair prices; farmers lived 
comfortably and paid their way even with the happy-go-lucky 
methods they followed. Half a dozen sacks of corn and a few 
loads of roots destroyed by hares was reckoned a very moderate 
equivalent for the four or five coursing parties during the season, 
to say nothing of casual runs with the brace of greyhounds taken 
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out for the morning ride, or of the satisfaction felt in sending to 
the doctor, or to the parson, or to some London friend a present 
of a coursed hare. The outfit cost next to nothing. A stout 
cob with wind enough to flounder along over the heavy ploughed 
land and a brace or so of greyhounds would be enough. 

Mr. Brookfield, of White Ollands, was a noted courser, and on 
the day of his coursing party seven or eight of the neighbouring 
farmers would assemble in front of his house, accompanied by so 
many labourers promoted for the nonce to the dignity of dog 
leaders. These made up the bidden portion of the guests, but 
they were very few in comparison with the unbidden who came 
from far and near in swarms, summoned by some mysterious 
voice. Mr. Brookfield and all his guests may Lave been careful 
in keeping secret the day of the gathering, but all in vain, for the 
road outside the home pasture gate is full of loafers. Inside are 
the invited guests, for each of whom the host has a word of 
greeting. Mr. Brookfield is a light spare man of sixty-five, who 
still finds no day too long for him. One or two of his friends 
affect a smarter style of dress than his own, and come out in 
breeches and riding boots. At other times they might be found 
going with the harriers or foxhounds and exhibiting a slightly 
patronising attitude towards the simpler sport of coursing, but 
to-day they are as keen as the best. All the others are eager 
coursers, swearing by it as a sport, and boasting that they ‘never 
yet rode after a stinking fox, nor ever mean to.’ They are of 
goodly girth, with faces of a brickish red, deepening in places to 
the hue of beetroot. They wear heavily nailed boots, leather or 
duffel gaiters, long overcoats coming down well below the knee, 
and low-crowned felt hats. Round about in twos and threes are 
the greyhounds, shivering and whimpering and impatient of the 
delay. The young farm lads who are in charge of them are 
hardly less eager, and are evidently bent on a day’s pleasure. 
Slightly aloof from the central group are two or three butchers’ 
carts, each accompanied by a brace or a leash of mud-bespatteted 
greyhounds. These, though not of the party, have been bidden 
by the host to separate themselves from the ruck of stragglers 
on the road and follow with the horsemen, to take their chance 
of getting a course for their greyhounds, should the supply of 
inyited dogs run short. 

_ The country butcher was, in those days, a sort of greyhound 
trainer. He had almost always three or four puppies in keep for 
the neighbouring farmers, feeding them judiciously with scraps 
from his shop, and giving them plenty of exercise every day as 
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he went his rounds. Mr. Ribstone, who is chatting with Mr. 
Brookfield, is evidently a person of some consideration with the 
company, for he gets a nod and a friendly word from every horse- 
man who passes, and more than one bantering offer to run the 
best dog he can show for a wager of a crown. The morning is 
raw and cold, and there are few refusals when Mr. Brookfield 
suggests a glass of cherry brandy just to keep out the cold. The 
cordial disposed of, a move is made towards the nearest field of 
ploughed ground. 

The bite of the raw cold air, and the gloom of the lenin 
canopy above, are matters of small account to men in search of a 
day’s sport. These have never disciplined and cultivated their 
perceptions to shudder or exult with the varying humours of the 
sky. Though the face of Nature, with the ever-varying beauty of 
the procession of the months, is always lying before their eyes, 
they are insensible to its subtle charm. They miss all the delight 
which is the reward of the cultured intelligence, but they miss 
also the pain. It is well perhaps for them that they possess no 
intellectual side to their being, to be vexed by the pathos of 
yellowing leaves and bare black woods, or by the desolation of 
the chill mist of winter brooding over the sodden flats. 

This morning the weather, bleak as it is, seems to be to the 
taste of some of the sportsmen; for old Mr. Delf, the veteran of 
the field, says ’tis just the right sort of day for coursing. Sun- 
shine never was good for sport, and never would be. The move- 
ment of the mounted party out of the farm pasture into the road 
sets in motion the horde of unauthorised stragglers. They are 
indeed a motley crew; many are professional tramps, on their 
way from’ one workhouse to another, and these Mr. Brookfield 
warns, in a tone which shows that he knows their tricks and 
their manners, to keep off his land; and his command is repeated 
by certain of those who stand, perhaps, one degree higher in his 
estimation than the tramps themselves, by way of currying 
favour and being allowed to spend the rest of the day plodding 
over the sticky loams. The agricultural labourer who does an 
occasional stroke of poaching is well represented. It may help 
him in the disposition of his snares to-morrow night to ascertain 
from the behaviour of the hares where their favourite ‘ runs’ are. 
To judge from the number of bakers’ carts that hang about 
the roads all day, the district may well go short of bread for the 
nonce. Divers tradesmen from the neighbouring town, who have 
risen to the dignity of horsekeepers, ride up in the course of the 
day and receive a half-contemptuous invitation from Mr. Brook- 
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field to join the party. He, good man, cannot be brought to see 
that a tellow who gets his bread by measuring calico or weighing 
sugar in ordinary life has any business on horseback, and he will 
laugh uproariously and count it a just retribution should any one 
of them get a fall to-day, and so will all the rest; for the tra- 
ditions of feudalism, asserting the superiority of the man of acres 
over the man of bales and barrels, were by no means extinct 
in those days. 

Two greyhounds are loosed. To have them led in leash by a 
slipper was a refinement which was then only practised at New- 
market and other match meetings. The horsemen form in line, and 
ride slowly down the side of the field. Every eye is cast warily 
about, for everyone is ambitious to achieve the honour of finding 
puss on her form, and of giving out the warning ‘Soho!’ Toespya 
brown hare squatting amidst the rough brown clods is no easy 
matter, and needs a practised eye: to ride past her and leave her 
sitting is the gravest of misdemeanours. Should a luckless novice 
be detected in such a laches, he is covered with shame, and is 
the legitimate butt of every local wit for the remainder of 
the day, if not for the remainder of the season; and in some 
cases, where the host takes coursing very seriously, is fined 
half a crown. At last a hare is started, some fifty yards in front 
of the party. The greyhounds catch sight of her at the same 
second, and fly after her like the wind. A shout goes up all 
along the line, and several of the more ardent spirits spur their 
horses forward, to be checked at once by Mr. Brookfield with a 
stern command not to ride over fresh ground, and perhaps with a 
sarcastic question whether they have ever been in a coursing field 
before. The courser must, in a measure, abjure the fierce delight 
of the foxhunter in following the chase: he must sit still and 
watch the lithe, sinewy, cruel dogs do their work, for fear of riding 
up other hares on the untried ground, and it is only when hare 
and dogs disappear into an adjacent field that he makes for a gate 
or, if he should be very young and headstrong, jumps the fence. 

By this time the greyhounds are close up to the hare, and to 
a novice it would seem that every hare once viewed must 
necessarily die; but the old hands know better. Philosophic 
historians teach us that the weak and defenceless amongst the 
nations have often managed to hold their own, by the address 
and cunning which have been developed in the severe discipline 
of an existence passed in constant vigilance, against the violence 
and cruelty of their stronger neighbours; and here, before our 
eyes, is an excellent object lesson on the same theme. 
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The foremost hound makes a fierce dash at the hare; but she, 
acting on some impulse the origin of which we cannot now stop. 
to determine, turns sharply in the nick of time, and the greyhound, 
with his mouth full of earth and stones instead of fur and flesh, 
tumbles heels over head. When he recovers himself, he finds 
his companion, who has also been thrown off many yards by the 
hare’s adroit manceuvre, a long way ahead of him, but not far 
enough to turn the hare again before she gains the shelter of a 
thick boundary fence, towards which she has all the while been 
heading. She bolts through this in a moment, the dogs ars 
thrown off, and she is scuttling. along on the other side towards 
a friendly plantation, which she gains unseen. Here we will leave 
her to recover her breath. She has fought as best she could, 
and run away to live to show sport another day, provided she 
succumb not, in the interval, to. the sportsman’s gun, or the 
poacher’s snare, or the higgler’s lurcher, or the fox, or the polecat ; 
for the foes of these poor defenceless hares are so numerous 
that one may wonder that a single one manages to survive. 

‘I always like to blood the first course, neighbour Brookfield,’ 
says old Mr. Delf. ‘Blarm her! I knew she was a cunnin’ one 
as soon as ever I see the line she took. Well, we'll ha’ the 
next one as gets up, at any rate. Sam, let out my old brindly 
dorg.’ 

Several knowing winks are exchanged as Mr. Delf gives his 
directions, and even a little laughter is heard; for Mr. Delf is 
known to be a sportsman who courses chiefly with the object of 
having a good show of hares at the end of the day—an aim in 
which he is well seconded by the well-educated animal who is 
now loosed by Sam. ‘Eh, Mike old man, we'll show ’em how 
to do it, won’t we?’ says his owner as the dog bounds up to 
him. A young black dog is also loosed. Before long a sitting 
hare is found by Mr. Brookfield, and is startled from her form 
so as to give her about fifty yards ‘law.’ Both greyhounds go 
straight up to her, the young dog leading. He turns her once 
very cleverly, then a second time, after that then a strange thing 
happens. Old Mike stops short and stands still, with his ears 
pricked up, watching in Lucretian fashion his coadjutor plunging 
along after the hare over the heavy loam. The hare is a strong 
one, and under ordinary circumstances would easily escape, for 
she is almost equal in speed to the single greyhound after her ; 
but there is old Mike to be reckoned with. Having satisfied 
himself as to the goal of safety the hare is making for, he gallops 
leisurely away to a certain gate, and there stands, with open 


PROFUSE IN THEIR EXPRESSIONS OF HOPE THAT MR. BROOKFIELD MAY HAVE HAD A GOOD DAY'S SPORT 
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mouth, ready to receive her as she flies towards what she vainly 
deemed to be a sure refuge. Her craft, after all, is of a very 
inefficient nature, and fails her miserably as soon as ever it is 
opposed to craft and strength combined. As to old Mike, the 
possession of such gifts as his ought to have brought him to a 
felon’s death on the nearest tree. 

Mr. Delf raises a loud but rather uncomfortable laugh over 
the success of a manoeuvre which he has witnessed many a time 
before to-day, but there is too much of the sportsman’s love of 
fair play in the men around him to allow any endorsement 
of his gratulation; indeed, they ail seem a little ashamed at 
participating in such a cold-blooded murder, and Ned Campling, 
a smart young farmer, is heard to mutter that, if old Delf will 
run such a brute as that, he ought to stay at home and run him 
on his own land. It was one of Ned’s dogs that ran with old 
Mike, and his indignation is quite legitimate, as the greyhound, 
though his natural impulse is to run fairly, and to follow the 


hare in honourable fashion in all her twists and windings, grows. 


cunning with age and learns to cut off corners—teste Mike ; and 
young dogs will soon fall into these bad habits if they be often 
associated with such shameless’ villains. 

Mr. Brookfield, though not well pleased himself, brushes aside 
the rising cloud of discord by ordering two more greyhounds out 
of the leashes. The line of horsemen advances to the top of 
the field and then returns on a new beat; just as the last 
corner of the field is being ridden over, a hare starts up and 
makes boldly for the open ground which has just been searched, 
a sign that she may be a good one; and a good one she proves to 
be. It is soon evident that this is not the first time she has had 
to run for her life. She turns and turns again, throwing the 
greyhounds off a good twenty yards each time, all the while 
making her way towards the corner whence she may gain the 
shelter of the friendly wood. Mr. Delf looks on in gloomy appre- 
hension of her escape, and, were he the master of the sports, he 
would certainly let Mike loose to finish her off at the fence. Mr. 
Brookfield, undeterred now by any fear of ‘ fresh ground,’ plunges 
along on his lusty cob, and, while encouraging the dogs, has a 
good word for the hare as well. ‘She’sarare game ‘un, ain’t she, 
Ned?’ he shouts to young Campling, ‘and if she do get away 
this time, we shall know there’s a hare left in these parts worth 
coursin’. Keep back there, Lintot, and you others, and let her 
have fair play.’ 

But the brace of greyhounds behind her are good ones too, 
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and in fine wind. The many miles they have run behind Mr. 
Ribstone’s cart, and the tit-bits of beef and good barley meal upon 
which they have been fed, now do them good service and give 
them heart to hold out over the wet slippery land, and the hare 
is beginning to feel that she is not so fresh as she was when she 
started. A ‘kill’ at last is made at her and only just missed. 
The dogs gather themselves up again rapidly, and the next 
minute all is over. 

One course is very much like another. There are hares in 
plenty, before noon half a dozen have been killed, and several 
of the greyhounds are disabled by cut feet, or by wounds from 
thorns and hedge-stakes. The unauthorised throng on the roads 
increases, and certain of the more daring of these join themselves 
to the field party and remain unmolested; for Mr. Brookfield 
is now too much occupied with other cares to trouble about their 
presence. As soon as the evening shades begin to thicken, the 
day is declared over, and the cavalcade wends homewards, followed 
up by the stragglers to the gate of the home pasture. The 
butchers’ and bakers’ carts also find that their business leads 
them thither, and divers local cattle dealers, driving useful-looking 
hackneys, who have turned up during the day and resolutely kept 
the party in sight, penetrate as far as the stable yard and are 
profuse in their expressions of hope that Mr. Brookfield may have 
had a good day’s sport—a hope not unconnected with a more 
deep-seated and interested one that they may, when they drive 
homewards, carry away a hare with them. Though Mr. Brook- 
field does not listen to the suggestions of one half of the simple 
countrymen who ask or spell for one, his larder to-night will not 
contain more than a very modest share of the day’s kill. To 
every invited guest a hare is given as a matter of course, and any 
butcher who may at any time have had a puppy ‘at run’ for the 
host would think himself aggrieved should he be sent empty 
away. And in country places the man who gives away hares 
finds life run more smoothly in many respects than the man who 
keeps all for himself. There is old Martin, who owns a little 
strip of freehold, heavily mortgaged though it be, which runs 
alongside Mr. Brookfield’s best coursing ground. If he liked to 
trap or snare he could play havoc with the farmer’s sport; so of 
course old Martin must have his hare to keep him in good 
humour. Then there is Joe Bolton, the landlord of the ‘Green 
Dragon,’ to whose ears most of the village gossip seems to come 
sooner or later. Joe has often given Mr. Brookfield hints that 
hares have been offered for sale after nightfall in dark corners of 
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the village, and that Sam Hall and Dick Fisher have been 
spending money pretty freely lately. The farmer has read clearly 
enough between the lines. A watch has been set, and, in con- 
sequence, Sam and Dick have gone to the county town for a 
month’s sojourn at the public expense; so naturally Mr. Bolton 
is not forgotten. There is Cox the attorney, too; for, though Mr. 
Brookfield has little reason to expect any positive benefit from 
the unpaid services of this gentlemen, he is not free from the 
popular dread of the man of law, and has a notion that an 
attorney, if he be so minded, may work mischief unbounded. 
Then, again, Cox is a useful fellow in looking after the registration, 
and there are many voters in the district, free and independent as far 
as territorial influence goes, who would never dare to vote other- 
wise than as Cox might direct. Farmer Brookfield, like a wise 
man, loved the smell and taste of a roast hare on his board, but 
he was satisfied that he would do well to forego the savour of a 
dozen or so in the course of the year and distribute them, as so 
much grease, to make the wheels of life run easily. 

The business of the day is by no means over, though the last 
course has been run, and the greyhounds, lame and footsore, sent 
off home. A day’s coursing which did not wind up with a good 
dinner was a very poor affair in the estimation of the farmers 
of the forties and ’fifties. No one has tasted a morsel since 
breakfast, and the sportsmen sit down to table with mighty 
appetites. The dinner party, as a form of entertainment, was 
little understood by Mr. Brookfield and men of his class, and 
Mrs. Brookfield and her daughters would never appear on these 
occasions. After a day’s fast in the open air, good eating pro- 
vokes, and perhaps needs, good drinking ; and the humour is prone 
to wax a trifle broad as the hours roll on, and the ale of dinner 
gives place to punch, brandy-and-water, and pipes. There is no 
lack of port and sherry, not destitute of fire, on the board, but 
these are not in favour to-night. They may be well enough at 
other times, but at a coursing dinner rum punch, and plenty of 
it, is voted the right drink by acclamation. The womenkind 
have becn hard at work all day in the kitchen over the stewed 
beef, the roast geese, the chicken pies, the tarts and puddings 
which make up the feast, and would certainly be glad enough 
to put on their smart frocks and sit down to taste their own 
handiwork ; for life is a trifle dull with them, and weeks will 
often pass without the sight of a fresh face. It is true their 
presence might be felt as a restraint, and they could hardly hope 
to win much attention from the famished hunters till the first 
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inward cravings should have been appeased. On this point, 
however, Mr. Brookfield’s word is law. His conservatism is of a 
sort we are fast losing sight of. Neither his mother nor his 
grandmother was ever present at a coursing dinner, and this - 
precedent is enough for him. He and his friends are un- 
consciously imitating Homer’s heroes by the fashion in which 
they demolish the masses of meat before them; and, besides 
this, he is giving force to the dictum of Hesiod that there are 
times when it is unseemly for a wife to wish to sit at her 
husband’s board. 

When conversation springs up—and the party is by no means 
a silent one when the geese lie in ruins and the mass of stewed 
beef is shorn of half its bulk—the talk naturally drifts towards 
the sport of the day. One hears plenty about ‘first turns,’ and 
‘running up,’ and ‘go-bys,’ and the details of every course are 
given at length. The pride of ownership waxes strong in the 
generous warmth of blood generated by Farmer Brookfield’s 
punch, and Ned Campling is ready to match his dog ‘ Hiebdver’ 
to run for a sovereign against any other that can be brought 
against him. Some one suggests that he should tackle old Mike ; 
but this proposal Ned dismisses with a good round oath, and a 
remark luckily unheard by Mr. Delf, who is talking at the top of 
his voice about the wonderful greyhounds he has owned in his 
time. Finally the wager is accepted by Mr. Lintot, and the 
match is fixed to be run on Ned’s farm next week. 

The time for harmony has now come. Out of those present 
some four or five are known as singers—that is, they have learned 
in their youth some song then in vogue, and this song they will 
go on singing at gatherings like this, as long as they live, without 
taking heed to enlarge their repertory. Every one who may 
listen will have heard these old favourites over and over again. 
Every word, every note, will be anticipated in memory, but this 
does not render these less grateful, and they are welcomed as old 
friends. Indeed, to judge from the faces of the listeners and from 
the rounds of applause which follow the last note of each song, 
they enjoy their music quite as keenly as the virtwost who sit 
diligently through season after season of Monday Pops and 
Philharmonics. The songs are mostly of a sentimental and 
melancholy character, and rarely contain any references to the 
rapture of the chase or the pleasures of the bottle. ‘Ben Bolt’ 
is questioned by some officious friend as to his recollection of a 
certain ‘Sweet Alice,’ and treated to a catalogue of her charms ; 
superfluously, it would seem, considering the subsequently 
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revealed relations between the lady and gentleman. The 
behaviour of the friend is in the worst possible taste, seeing how 
it is announced in the last line that ‘Sweet Alice lies under 
the stone.’ ‘Jack Steadfast’ is celebrated as the prince of mess- 
mates. ‘The Old Armchair’ is dragged out of the corner to be 
wept over, and the woodman is entreated to spare that particular 
tree. Most of the songs have a chorus, which is always taken up 
with a will; and to those which have not one the company 
generally attaches one of its own arranging, and gives it out with 
fine vigour, especially at the heel of the evening. The feast 
began at five, and will not be over much before midnight ; and as 
strong drink has been going ali these hours, there is valid cause 
for the boisterous laughter, the uncertain speech, and the 
unsteady walk of divers of the guests, as they make a start for 
their several homes. Most of them have to travel five or six 
miles through winding country lanes and over wide commons in 
the dark winter’s night ; but there is not the least apprehension 
that mishap will befall anybody, though three or four are, to put 
it moderately, half-seas over. It is‘an experience they have been 
bred to. They have still their wits about them enough to keep 
awake, and their horses know the way home. For Ned 
Campling the night is still young; as he rides off in company 
with two or three others who are going his way, he will hear of 
nothing else than that they shall pull up at his house and taste 
some whisky—then rather a new-fangled drink in rural England 
—that a friend of his has just sent him from London. It was a 
rough way of taking pleasure, but it did not recur too fre- 
quently, and to men who lived such healthy lives as Mr. Brook- 
field and his guests it was comparatively harmless. The gulf 
between the men of forty years ago and the men of to-day is 
indeed a huge one. No doubt the latter are better farmers, and 
in many ways more useful citizens. Pleasanter fellows, or more 
indomitably courageous under their heavy burdens, it would be 
hard to find; but, considering that I myself was a contemporary 
—a little junior perhaps—of that company of veterans whose 
uncouth humours I have been describing, I must not be asked to 


set down the comparison, for the new as against the old, in too 
emphatic 


BERMUDA DINGEY RACING 


BY CHARLES E. ELDRED 


BERMUDA gives its name to the rig which is peculiar to its craft, 
and which is universal to the pilot-boats, freight-boats, and fishing- 
boats, down to the smallest open dingeys. The sailing and 
racing of these small boats might certainly be the sport named 
as the national pastime of Bermuda, if so small an island might 
lay claim to a national pastime. The enthusiasm for the sport 
touches all classes. The Hamilton merchant, the dockyard 
mechanic, and the coloured fisherman—all these in their many 
varieties may be seen in the crews of these little craft. 
Formerly it was customary among the white people always to 
employ a coloured pilot to sail their boats, but these pilots in time 
grew so conceited and overbearing as to become intolerable. 
Moreover, it was sometimes questioned whether races were 
fairly sailed. It was certainly in every sense a good thing when 
the owners undertook the management of their own boats. The 
result has been to produce a form of sport in praise of which too 
much cannot be spoken. 

Dingeys may be either decked or open, but it is the open ones 
that call for the greatest skill in handling; and it is over the 
races between these that the greatest excitement prevails. The 
point which most impresses the stranger is the enormous spread 
of canvas which a 14 foot open boat is made to carry, and 
that in a fresh breeze. At such a time nothing but the most 
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dexterous handling keeps them afloat. Indeed, the qualifications 
required of the crew are as much those of the acrobat as of the 
sailor. A crew usually numbers five hands, who are distributed 
thus: one attends the jib, another the main sheet, one steers, 
one shifts ballast, and one bales. Sometimes a crew numbers 
four only, in which case the baling and ballast-shifting are both 
performed by one member. In either case these duties are by 
no means of the lightest. The fact that every individual 
member of the crew contributes personally towards the winning 
or the losing of a race adds much to the interest of the sport. 
This fact, too, renders it a difficult matter for a stranger ever 
to get a place as one of a crew, for one has to become well 


naturalised and familiar with Bermudians before they cease 
to continually remind him that ‘it takes a lifetime to learn to 
sail a Bermuda boat.’ The handling of the jib-sheet is of as much 
importance as the handling of the tiller; and he who aspires to 
perfection in ballast-shifting must be able to juggle with half- 
hundredweight pigs of lead with the greatest freedom under the 
most adverse circumstances. A stranger watching a boat beat- 
ing to windward might hastily condemn the behaviour of the 
crew as being wilfully eccentric. Certainly they present a most 
extraordinary spectacle. Seated in a row along the weather 
gunwale, they may be seen leaning back until their bodies are 
parallel with the surface of the water, and only their legs in the 
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boat. Suddenly they all sit upright, or even lean forward, 
their positions varying continually with the force of the wind. 
So long as the water is smooth, no more need be shipped than 
an active baler can easily get rid of. But so little freeboard do 
these boats show, that in anything approaching rough water the 
best handled is liable to get swamped. In consequence of the 
mast being stepped so far forward, the tendency in running 
before the wind is for a boat to bury her bows, and this is perhaps 
as frequent a cause of disaster as any other. It is, indeed, by 
no means an uncommon occurrence for a boat to sink during a 
race ; on the contrary, a regatta seldom finishes without such an 


incident. Itis acontingency for which, however, every provision 
is made. In the first place no crew would allow anyone unable 
to swim to form one of their number. Again, every boat carries 
a small buoy secured by a sufficiently long line to allow it to 
come to the surface if the boat sinks. Thus the spot where she 
has gone down is at once marked. Afterwards a diver descends 
and removes the ballast, when the boat comes to the surface, 
as a rule little or none the worse. 

The course of a race is invariably round two mark-boats 
about a mile and a half apart, and placed in the direction the 
wind is blowing. Starting from the leeward mark-boat, the boats 
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sail twice to windward and once to leeward. At the start the 
dingeys are all clustered round the stake-boat with all their sails 
set, in such positions that they can get away in the order of their 
time allowance at the starter’s word ‘Go!’ This arrangement of 
starting gives a race its utmost possible interest to lookers-on, 
who from the first can see what the handicapping is, and at the 
finish know that the leading boat is the winner. On Friday 
afternoons all stores and business establishments close through- 
out the summer months between May and October, and the 
principal diversion of these half-holidays is the sailing races. If 
the weather admits of it, the course is laid in Hamilton Harbour, 
where the numerous small islands form the best possible vantage 
ground for spectators. Under the shelter of the land nearest to 
the windward mark-boat small yachts of five to ten tons make 
fast to the docks whilst the owners and their friends land and 
picnic on the grassy slopes, from where they can see the 
dingeys round the mark-boat and set their spinnakers for the run 
to leeward. The coloured people make up parties and hire 
the large freight-boats, taking with them a plentiful supply of 
water-melons and effervescing drinks of wonderful rainbow tints. 
But they take a keen interest in the racing too, and at the finish, 
when the steam-launch whistles are hooting, they add to the 
clamour by blowing hoarse blasts on conch-shells. 

The English yachtsman accustomed to hold his course on the 
starboard tack would find cause for some astonishment at the 
behaviour of these boats when beating. For he would observe 
that whenever two boats are approaching each other on opposite 
tacks, both of them go about; the rule in this case being that 
either boat can hail the other to go about, and then both boats 
must tack. In handicapping no account is taken of sail area, 
measurements of the hull only being considered. Briefly, this 
measurement is the product of the length, the mean breadth, and 
the mean depth. The following are the names of the best-known 
boats, all of which are within half an inch or so of 14 feet 
3 inches on the water-line :— 


Flora Victory Oscar Magic 
Helion Sunbeam Diamond Aline 
Wedge Dawn Glimpse Teal 


Their beam varies from 4 feet 2 inches to 4 feet 114 inches, 
and depth from 1 foot 9} inches to 2 feet 1 inch. The depth 
measurement does not include the deep keel, which often brings 
the draught of a boat to about 5 feet. A false keel of wood a foot 
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or 18 inches in depth runs the whole length of the boat, and 
beneath this is bolted a semicircular plate of sheet iron known as 
the fan. The rig is essentially the same as that of the larger 
yachts, the only points of difference being in the manner the sails 
are fitted. In the first place they cannot be reefed. Each boat 
has two or even three complete suits of sails and spars, and 
before the race fits the one adapted to the strength of the wind, 
and this, of course, has to be carried throughout the race. An 
additional interest is given to a race if the weather is such that 
only a few-of the boats venture to carry their largest suits. The 
mainsail is laced to the mast, and the boom is represented by a 
spar from the clew to a foot or less forward of the mast. Here 
it is held bya heel-rope and small tackle, by which it is set up 
taut, something similar to the fashion that a sprit-sail is set with 
a sprit. The mast has no shrouds, its support being a strong 
thwart across the top of the gunwale, and a stout forestay which 
carries the jib to the end of a bowsprit 4inches in thickness. The 
sails are usually made of 9-oz. American cotton duck. The follow- 
ing diagram will give a better idea than descriptions of the general 
dimensions and proportions :— 


The time of year when Bermuda is most resorted to by 
visitors is during the winter months. At this time all the small 
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boats are safely laid up, for if there is any wind at all at this period 
of the year it assumes the form of either a gale or a hurricane. 
Consequently it is only the few who brave the heat of the 
summer months (the accounts of which, by the way, are usually 
exaggerated) that have any opportunity of witnessing a form of 
sport the like of which, it is safe to say, is not to be seen else- 
where. Whether the bicycle (which has arrived) will have any 
effect in lessening the interest in sailing, it would be hard to say. 
It is to be earnestly hoped it will not. At any rate, the roads are 
far less adapted for wheeling than the waters are for sailing. 
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FOOTBALL DURING THE SEASON 
BY CAPTAIN PHILIP ©. W. TREVOR 


AssociaTIon football bids fair to take a greater hold upon the 
affections of the English public than even the national game of 
cricket. Scotland, however, holds the record for a ‘gate.’ On 
New Year’s day at Glasgow, the Glasgow Rangers played, or 
rather began to play, a match with the Celtic Club. The 
attendance on that occasion exceeded seventy thousand; but the 
crowd surged on to the field, and the game had finally to be 
abandoned. Few good League matches are played to an audience 
of fewer than fifteen thousand, and there is every prospect at 
present that in years to come the public will patronise the game, 
as played under Association rules, in even greater numbers. Nor is 
their patronage misplaced, for not once in twenty times is a first- 
class Association fixture productive of a poor game. 

One of the features of the season has been the success of 
Sheffield United in the League contest. Up to December they 
had not recorded a loss, although they had certainly ‘drawn’ a 
rather large number of their matches. At this point they 
appeared in danger of breaking down. They lost two games in 
quick succession, and (perhaps not unnaturally) the critic was at 
once at hand with apt adage and familiar saw : ‘ Too fast to last,’ 
‘The hare runs second to the tortoise.’ But with the New Year 
Richard was himself again (if indeed he had really ever been 
anyone else), and was not slow to proclaim the fact. On two 
successive Saturdays the Aston Villa eleven succumbed to the 
men who ‘came from Sheffield,’ and who thus made themselves 
practically sure of the League Cup. Their success has been 
practically due to the work of their ‘halves,’ Needham, Warren, 
and Johnson, who constitute a really first-class line ; and although 
their forwards have not been prolific scorers, their defence has 
been wonderfully safe. But three good half-backs are the making 
of a side, and it is at half-back that the leading amateur clubs 
break down. Strangely enough, in spite of their consistent play 
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in League matches, Sheffield United were defeated in the first 
round of the English Cup, although at the second attempt, by 
Burslem Port Vale, a team that was only second in the Midland 
League. A curious thing occurred in this match. The goal 
which lost them the game was scored through their goal-keeper 
Foulkes (there was a gale blowing at the time) leaving his charge 
and playing among the forwards. It is curious that, just previous 
to the incident Foulkes in his new position had been instrumental 
in scoring the only point which his side could claim. The 
chagrined Yorkshire spectators, therefore, perhaps had reason 
when they made trite remarks above ‘having too much of a good 
thing.’ Neither in the English Cup competition nor in the 
League Championship have Aston Villa, which a year ago secured 
both trophies, done themselves justice. They lost to Derby 
County in the first round of the former, and their two defeats by 
Sheffield United practically destroyed their chance for the latter. 
West Bromwich Albion, under the leadership of the evergreen 
Bassett, have done well in the large majority of their fixtures, 
and the same may be said of Everton. Indeed, the League com- 
petition has been in 1897-98, if possible, more full of interest 
than ever. The points that separate the clubs in the van of the 
League tables from those which bring up the rear are fewer in 
number than in previous seasons—a fact that in itself proves 
the advance in skill and science which the game, as played by 
the leading elevens, has made. Nor has this advance been con- 
fined to professional combinations. Amateur Association football 
in point of absolute merit has never stood higher than at the 
present time. The consistent success of the renowned Corinthian 
Club has given universal satisfaction. This distinguished amateur 
side drew with Sheffield United when the teams met in York- 
shire, and defeated them in London. Nor did these results cause 
any particular surprise. Probably at no time since its formation 
has the Corinthian Club been able to put a better side irto the 
field. Mr. G. O. Smith is distinctly the finest exponent of the game 
who has yet appeared, and no representative side is complete 
without Mr. Oakley. In Mr. Burnup and Mr. Alexander the 
club has a left wing which it would be difficult to surpass, and 
in goal Mr. Campbell is International form. With Oxford and 
Cambridge supplying the leading men to this brilliant combina- 
tion, it is a matter of regret that University form itself should be 
somewhat below par. It would be idle to describe either of the 
elevens which opposed one another at Queen’s Club in the ’Varsity 
match as a first-class side. There was a tendency to prophesy a 
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win for Oxford; but with Messrs. Burnup, Alexander, and 
Campbell in the opposing ranks, the forecast never seemed justi- 
fied to those who had studied the previous performances of the 
players. In both teams there was a lack of class at half-back, 
and the narrow victory of Cambridge by one goal no doubt 
indicated correctly the respective merits of the two elevens. This 
want of form is due in chief to the somewhat lukewarm interest 
that is taken in Association football at the ’Varsities. "Without 
strong interest there can be no big gates; without big gates 
fixtures with the leading professional clubs cannot be arranged ; 
and without meeting such opponents it is impossible to enlarge 
the calibre of the play and players at the two great amateur 
nurseries of the game. 

Association football, however, has never flourished greatly in 
the South of England, in spite of the plucky attempts of various 
individual clubs. In the English Cup competition of the present 
season Southampton alone survived the opening stage, Luton 
Town and Woolwich Arsenal both being defeated. Southampton, 
in fact, easily outstripped all previous performances of Southern 
clubs, though their phenomenal victories would have been more 
popular with Southerners had the management of the club pro- 
cured their players nearer home. Scotland furnished more than 
one member of the side, and from Southampton to Scotland is a 
far cry. Yet, in spite of their brilliant record, even the most 
sanguine will hesitate to foretell, at any rate in the immediate 
future, the success of a strictly South-country organisation when 
pitted against a First Division League club. Not the least satis- 
factory feature of the season is the fact that players and supporters 
of the Association game are practically satisfied with the arrange- 
ments, work, and verdicts of their governing bodies. Some few 
mistakes have naturally occurred. A great change was made in 
the game by the alteration of the handling rule. By the new 
rules only intentional handling is penalised. The change at 
first seemed beneficial ; stoppages were fewer in number, play 
was faster, and altogether the game was rendered more attractive 
to the spectator. In fact, in some fixtures the discordant note 
of the whistle never obtruded itself upon the public ear from 
start to finish. Subsequently, however, it became a matter of 
some doubt whether the new rule really worked well. To be 
human is to be artful, and the football man is particularly human. 
The discreet player soon found that he could derive much benefit 
from intentional handling without attracting the attention of the 
referee. That long-suffering official, therefore, in the plenitude 
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of his experience now rates the compliment paid by the rule to 
his discretionary capacity somewhat lower than he did at the 
beginning of the season. He finds motive as difficult to detect 
in football as in other occupations of life. The authorities, too, 
were not without their little sins of omission. The need for 
alteration in the existing law relative to the referee giving 
free kicks'without appeal became very apparent during the season. 
In several of the most important matches a side scored, but lost 
the point on account of the infringement of a rule by the opposing 
side. To quote an instance: Ina match between the Corinthians 
and Preston North End the former ‘netted the ball,’ but the 
point was disallowed because one of the latter had just previously 
fouled a player. Obviously, the Corinthians would not have 
appealed for a free kick. Under the circumstances the concession 
was quite useless; and the incident had, as far as they were con- 
cerned, merely the effect of converting a win intoa draw. These 
slight blemishes, however, did not amount even to spots upon the 
sun of management. There might be errors, but there was no 
fear, favour, or affection. The powerful Aston Villa Club used 
illegal means to procure a player, and the powerful Aston Villa Club 
was fined 501. by the Football Association for the said offence. 
Amateur Rugby football has fallen upon evil times; a state 
of affairs that is rendered the more humiliating by the fact that 
the Northern Union, like its prototype, flourishes even as a green 
bay tree. In England the season has been in every way a dis- 
appointing one. No new player of more than ordinary calibre 
has come to the front, and it is but natural—for the Rugby foot- 
baller has at best a short career—that several of the men who 
won their spurs in recent years should have failed to retain their 
form. The early matches gave promise of better things, and at 
one time it appeared that in Mr. P. G. Jacob we had a half-back 
who was fit to rank with the giants of the past. Unfortunately 
he met with an accident, and on his return to the game after an 
interval of some weeks he disappointed expectation. He was, 
however, awarded his England cap, but did not distinguish 
himself in the one International match in which he took part. 
Though the positions in the two games are, of course, widely 
different, it is a singular coincidence that both under the Associa- 
tion and the Rugby code the greatest difficulty should have been 
experienced in procuring good half-backs. The attempt to do so 
in Rugby football was, in fact, productive of a record. In the 
first trial match between North and South, which is played with 
a view to selecting the English XV., not one of the four half- 
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backs who took part in the match was accorded International 
honours. Such a result is without precedent in the history of 
the game. Probably the most promising player of the year is 
Mr. Royds, who, like Mr. Jacob, is a member of the famous 
Blackheath Club; and who, like Mr. Jacob, was compelled, 
owing to a broken collar bone, to play the part of a spectator 
during a portion of the season. On returning to the ranks, how- 
ever, no loss of form was perceptible in his play. He is a power- 
ful runner, a safe and determined tackler, and is already 
overcoming a tendency to individual action which threatened at 
first to militate against the utility of the three-quarter line of 
which he formed one of the hinges. But alas! he shines like a good 
deed in a naughty world. In fact, England has had almost as much 
difficulty in producing ‘ centre-three-quarters’ as half-backs. Mr. 
Mackie is but a shred of his former self, and Mr. Bunting—one 
of the cleverest and most unselfish players that has yet been seen. 
in this position—has suffered from want of practice in first-class 
games. The result has been that the wing three-quarter backs 
have been starved. It has not been an uncommon thing to 
witness a match in which such speedy and capable men as Mr. 
Robinson, Mr. Woodyatt, Mr. Wallis, Mr. Kingston, and Mr. 
F. A. Jackson have been taking part, and to see them leave the 
field without a real opportunity being afforded them of handling 
the ball. Mr. Pilkington, the Cambridge wing three-quarter, 
has certainly had a great season as regards the tries he has 
scored ; but it is only fair to state that on very many of the 
occasions on which he has crossed the line the ’Varsity’s oppo- 
nents have been sides of distinctly second or even third-class form, 
In the bigger contests he has suffered like the others, and like 
them has on occasions paid the penalty for his neighbours’ sins. 

At full back Mr. Frank Byrne is still without a peer in the 
country. It would be a dangerous thing to say that he is better 
than ever; but he maintains his own form, and more cannot be 
said. Unfortunately, there seems to be no prospect at present of 
a capable understudy being forthcoming. A year ago Mr. Jones, 
the Notts cricketer, was an undoubted candidate for the post 
should circumstances prevent Mr. Byrne from taking the field ; but 
he has now moved up into the three-quarter line. The change 
has been to the advantage of the Leicester Club, for whom he 
frequently scores, but it has possibly minimised his chance of re- 
ceiving the coveted International cap. With the exception of 
Mr. Jones, the full-backs boast ‘none else of name.’ 

The English forwards of 1897-98 are not a particularly, 
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formidable lot. Mr. F. Jacob and Mr. Dudgeon, both old Inter- 
nationals, stand out distinctly as the two best, but no player of 
the year can claim to rank with Messrs. Evershed, Bromet, or 
Sam Woods of the past, or with Mr. Frank Mitchell at his best. 
The Northern forwards have added nothing to their reputation. 
They have done a great deal of hard scrummaging ; but they are 
deficient in ability to break up rapidly and in footwork, and are 
not above the average as tacklers. In fact, the committee of the * 
Rugby Union deserve much sympathy for the difficulties which 
they were forced to meet in the selection of a side to represent 
England. The ‘loyal minority’ of the North had to be treated 
kindly, and expediency was as important a factor as judgment 
in their final decision. There cannot be a doubt that had the 
. fifteen been chosen entirely from, say, the Richmond and 
Blackheath Clubs, a far stronger combination would have taken 
the field than was the case in the first International match. 
The Irish, Scotch, and Welsh Unions work more or less upon 
this principle. The teams that represent them are drawn from a 
few clubs, and combination, or at any rate a certain amount of 
combination, is thus ensured. That the plan has worked well, 
as regards merely the success of the side chosen, is without a doubt. 

In the last five years England has lost far more Inter- 
national matches than she has won. On the other hand, had 
our Rugby Union adopted this line of action, there would have 
undoubtedly been a great outcry in the country. The truth is 
that the best interests of International and club football re- 
spectively are mutually inimical. Combination has now become 
the very essence of the game, and combination is almost im- 
possible when the units of a side are drawn from nine or ten 
different sources. Yet to recruit them from some two or three 
would give mortal offence. The position is a difficult one. 
International football has but an occasional and transitory in- 
terest ; county football, in the South at all events, attracts only a 
handful of spectators ; whilst club football still easily holds the 
first place in popular estimation. This state of affairs is not so 
much due to a spirit of partisanship as to the desire of the 
public to see a good match, and it is a matter of notoriety that 
an International or a county contest is seldom, if ever, in point 
of merit up to the level of a good club game. The committee, 
therefore, are right not to sacrifice club interest to a desire to 
win an International match at all costs. The Rugby Union 
committee, however, merit something besides pity from those 
who are most vitally interested in the game. 
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The Gould question is now a matter of history, and squalid 
history at that. There is nothing to be gained by re-opening that 
controversy. From the first both sides showed a disposition to 
treat, the subject in a lawyer-like forma, and there should be no 
room for the lawyer in the football world. If the spirit of com- 
promise which has lately been abroad had only manifested itself 
a little earlier, all the foolish bickering which has done so much 
to lower the standard of English football might have been avoided. 
Principles are terrible things, more especially when both sides 
are infallible. ‘Nice customs curtsey.to great kings,’ said Henry V. 
to Katherine of France, when she refused him a kiss upon 
principle and precedent. But if she did not see the error of her 
ways, she at any rate tactfully withdrew her objection and grace- 
fully yielded to his request. There was no lack of principle in 
her courteous acquiescence; and surely there has never been @ 
greater king in the football world than Mr. Arthur Gould. 
Possibly the differences raised might have been adjusted but for 
the Rugby Union’s famous edict which converted so many of us 
into professionals, though it gave us a distinguished comrade on 
the subscription list in Sir William Vernon Harcourt. The 
storm of ridicule which met the pronouncement in question has 
not yet died away. It is better to be bad than mad, and far 
sounder policy to be aggressive than foolish. Then followed the 
famous recantation which reinstated the backsliders, and Mr. 
Rowland Hill, to whom Rugby football owes so much, bore himself 
bravely in the réle of St. Anthony. These are certainly matters of 
the past, but they must not be left out of consideration, as they 
have been the means of raising larger issues. The question 
which now confronts the Rugby Union is not whether Mr. Gould 
ought or ought not to have a testimonial, nor is it a question of 
whether under the circumstances Welsh International fixtures 
ought or ought not to be permanently resumed. The point 
which these gentlemen have now to settle is: ‘Is there or is 
there not to be Rugby football (worthy the name) in England in 
the immediate future ?’ 

The ‘ gate’ is, of course, an indispensable factor in the con- 
tinuance of the game. Statistics prove that public patronage is 
at present extended to football in the following proportion : 
seven-elevenths to Association, three-elevenths to the Northern 
Union, one-eleventh to games under the direction of the Rugby 
Union. Are we to lose our one ewe-!amb, or may we not legitimately 
hope to add to our flock? It matters little whether the Rugby 
Union Committee are right or wrong upon questions of principle 
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if the majority of their constituents are displeased with their action. 
The days of inner brotherhoods are past, and these gentlemen 
must be regarded as comprising a company of delegates rather 
than a committee of experts. It is no disrespect to them to say 
that some few are scarcely in touch with the modern require- 
ments of the game. We have all of us a respect, which amounts 
almost to reverence, for the Ancient Britons. We marvel at 
what they were able to achieve with bow and spear, but, could 
we resurrect them now, we should scarcely select them as 
members of a court of inquiry convened to report upon the 
Lee-Metford rifle. There must be some who are weary of office, 
and who are willing to let younger men who are active partici- 
pators in the game take their places. (King Rehoboam, be it 
noted, was singularly unfortunate in his experiences.) To such 
we would say: ‘ We thank you sincerely for your past services— 
we desire to accord you (we dare not breathe the word “ testi- 
monial’’) a hearty vote of thanks, ard we wish you many years 
of well-merited leisure.’ 

Rugby football suffers from a glut of legislation, and those 
responsible for its fate have evidently no faith in the adage which 
bids us ‘leave well alone.’ Yet, though this is the case, there is 
much that could be done by influence rather than by law-making. 
It is essential in the face of competition, legal and illegal, that 
the game be made popular to the remnant of spectators who still 
pay their money to witness it. There is room for improvement 
in the matter of the referee. Undoubtedly one should not look a 
gift horse in the mouth; but if it could be tactfully indicated to 
the donor that the recipient would prefer a good horse to a bad 
one, the value of the present would be much enhanced. 

This suggestion is offered in all humility to the Rugby Union 
Committee and the Society of Referees. Perhaps these bodies 
may see their way to consider whether the good nature of some 
of the gentlemen who so kindly volunteer to perform a thankless 
and difficult task is not in excess of their capacity. Should they 
decide that such is the case, they may possibly make endeavours 
to improve a factor in the game in which the public take a far 
deeper interest than is generally imagined. It is not too much 
to say that the value of several first-class matches during the 
past season has been seriously discounted by the unnecessarily 
frequent and wanton interruptions of the man with the whistle. 

It would be as ridiculous as it would be unjust to say that the 
difficulties that Rugby football is still encountering are due 
to the action of the Rugby Union Committee alone. The Inter- 
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national Board—a body composed of representatives from the 
four kingdoms—have done their part towards creating the ‘slump.’ 
However, it is with results that those interested in the game 
in England are mainly concerned. Generally speaking, no one 
believes in a policy of ‘splendid isolation,’ either in the football 
world or elsewhere. But if the action of the International 
Board becomes, even indirectly, hostile to the well-being of 
English club football, it will then be necessary for the English 
representatives to reconsider their position, as well as what may 
be described as their penalties of membership. 

There is still much room in England alone for the game. It 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the fostering of good 
club football should be the main object upon which the authorities 
should concentrate their efforts. The clubs are willing enough 
to help themselves. The management, for instance, of the 
famous Blackheath organisation deserve the warmest thanks for 
their efforts, and hearty congratulations for the success that has 
attended them. But for their enterprise the attendance of the 
public at Metropolitan football would have shown an even 
sorrier figure during the past season than has been the case. 
Blackheath arranged a plucky and enterprising programme both 
at home and away, and had the satisfaction of winning an extra- 
ordinarily large number of their fixtures. 

London clubs seldom put into the field in the New Year a 
side equal in strength to that which has represented them in the 
first half of the season, but Blackheath preserved their excellence 
right up to the bitter end. Their old time rivals the Richmond 
Club suffered much from the illness and injuries of leading 
members of their fifteen, as well as by absence occasioned by 
their inclusion in representative sides; but they kept up their 
reputation for brilliant forward play, and but for the almost 
unaccountable misunderstandings between their backs might 
have run Blackheath close for leading honours. As matters 
stand, however, they have a poor record for a side that furnished 
a third of the International team. The clientéle of amateur 
Rugby football is already small, but there is no reason why this 
state of things should continue. In the London district the 
Association game does not seriously exist, and there is no 
counter-organisation such as the Northern Union. Much can be 
done by the clubs themselves to swell their gates ; but it especially 
behoves the central authority to speed the good cause, and to 
determine that, come what may, this sport shall not perish in 
the land. 


WITH THE GUN IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


BY WILLIAM REDMOND, M.P., B.L. 


WE have had numberless accounts of shooting experiences in 
India and Africa, but comparatively little has been said, as 
far as I have observed, of the sport which is to be had with the 
gun in Australia. This prompts me to write the present paper, 
in the belief that at least some interest may be felt in the subject 
by those, and I fear they are many, to whom Australia is very 
little known. In the first place, let me say, Australia is a 
thoroughly sporting country. I can speak with some little 
authority on the matter, having made three prolonged visits to 
the other side of the world, and being closely connected with 
many people there. The average young Australian takes to 
sport as naturally as a duck takes to water. It does not matter 
what the form may be—riding or shooting, cricket or football, 
racing or rowing—it is the same thing, the young Australian 
takes kindly to them all. No doubt it is the eternal sunshine, 
the almost perpetual brightness of the atmosphere, the tendency 
to outdoor life, which has a great deal to do with popularising 
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sport in the Colonies. Whatever the reason may be, the fact 
remains, there is no branch of the English-speaking race more 
thoroughly devoted to sport than the Australians. Cricket has, 
perhaps, done more than anything else to impress this on people 
in England; and the recent victory of the Victorian Rifle Team 
in carrying off the Kolapore Cup at Bisley has given proof that 
the Australian can render as good an account of himself handling 
a rifle as a cricket-bat. 

When comparing the merits of Australian cricket teams 
with English teams, it should be always borne in mind that 
whereas the Australian Eleven is drawn from a total population 
of four or five millions, the English Eleven is the pick of a popu- 
lation about eight times as great. Under these conditions, the 
wonder is that the Australians have held their own so well, and 
their many successes against the very best of English teams 
prove that all round they are second to none. In football as 
well as cricket the Australians are great. Football matches and 
cricket matches are far better attended in proportion in Australia 
than in England. At race meetings, practically the whole popu- 
lation turns out to witness big events; and Melbourne on the 
‘Cup’ day is like a city deserted. Rich and poor, young and old, 
everybody flocks to the racecourse, and for weeks before and 
weeks afterwards the sole topic of conversation in every circle of 
society centres around the big horse race of the year. I have 
seen the streets in Sydney blocked from end to end in the 
neighbourhood of the newspaper offices by huge crowds patiently 
waiting for the first news of the winners. 

It is well within the mark to assert that there is no country 
in all the world where so general an interest is taken in the 
Turf. Racing, cricket, and football may be found in any quan- 
tity ; but to the man who is fond of his hunting in winter and his 
shooting in autumn the Colonies do not offer much attraction. 

As far as shooting goes, there is much of a certain kind to be 
had, but you must do without your grouse and your partridges, 
and be satisfied with quail and duck Having just returned from 
a four months’ visit to a station about six hundred miles up 
country from Sydney, I am able to supply some account of what 
sport the lover of the gun is afforded in that part of the world. 
Let me give a list of some of the birds in the bush of New South 
Wales which are considered fair game. There are duck of 
various kinds, there are quail and plover, there are pigeons in 
several varieties, there are the wild turkeys, and the mallee hens 
or native pheasants. 
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All of these, and other birds as well, but principally these, 
afford plenty of sport, and many a good day’s shooting I have 
had deep in the bush with the temperature well up to 100° in the 
shade. First let me speak of the duck, several thousands of 
which are to be found along the rivers and creeks and water 
tanks of the New South Wales bush. The black duck is not 
only the finest game bird in Australia, but amongst the very 
finest in the world. It is a handsome bird too, and very good to 
eat—in fact, there is no greater delicacy to be had in Australia, 
and certainly none more generally appreciated. 

Then the wood ducks are good shooting, and to the stranger 
it is a very curious sight to see a flock of them, after wheeling 
about overhead, settle upon the top branches of some tall tree, 
which they very often do when they are startled from the tank 
or creek, or wherever they may have been. 

Widgeon and teal in considerable numbers are also to be had, 
and I have seen very good bags of them made more than once. 
Some of the tanks in the bush to hold the rainwater are very 
large, and they are generally surrounded by pretty high banks. 
It was on these tanks I got most of my duck shooting. The 
birds are, as a rule, very wary and hard to get within shot of, 
but as the water is very scarce they will regularly return to the 
tanks from which they are raised. In the case of some of the 
larger tanks the ducks will,in most cases, simply fly from one 
end to the other, so that with a few guns stationed up and down 
along the banks plenty of shooting is to be had. 

The quail shooting in the bush reminded me of the partridges 
and September, though, indeed, it was a good deal warmer out 
there than September at home. The quail—there are several 
different varieties in the Colonies—get up very much in the same 
way as the partridge, and indeed the sport is much the same. 
We found the birds generally in the ‘lucerne’ paddocks, and 
wherever the grass was fairly long with some stubble in the 
vicinity. English setters were mostly used over quail in the 
district I visited, and the only unpleasant feature in connexion 
with a day’s quail shooting in New South Wales is the un- 
comfortable feeling that one is quite likely to walk on top of 
some venomous snake while tramping through the long cover. 
There are any amount of reptiles of nearly every variety in the 
bush. If your dog approaches one, he will set it in a curiously 
trembling way, which will at once indicate what is there. The 
snakes in Australia are a regular curse, and though in the case of 
the bushman familiarity breeds contempt, it takes the visitor or 
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‘new chum’ some little time before he can tramp through the 
long grass without a strong inclination to pick his steps and 
examine carefully the ground in front of him. 

The ‘ spur-wing’ plover is found very generally through the 
bush, and to the stranger is a very interesting bird by reason of 
the little spur upon the joint of each of its wings. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the nicest bird in all the bush is the bronzewing pigeon. 
In Australia there is a large variety of the pigeon tribe, but I 
should say the bronzewing easily takes first place. It is a fine- 
Jooking bird, and the tinting of its wings, which are of a 
glistening bronze colour, gives ample warrant for its name. 
Another pretty little bird is the top-knot pigeon. They fly at a 
most terrific pace, and are, like the bronzewing, not by any means 
easy to shoot. In places where the bush is pretty thick and 
dense, one has to be smart as smart can be to cover any of 
these pigeons; they flash past so quickly and disappear so 
suddenly in the branches round about. At sunset most of these 
birds, particularly the bronzewings, will be found hovering round 
tanks, and may be shot as they fly down to drink ; but it soon gets 
dark in Australia when once the sun goes down, and it is not 
particularly inspiriting work lying by a tank waiting for a shot. 

Of all the birds in Australia in the way of game the wild turkey 
perhaps affords the greatest novelty to the stranger in the way of 
shooting. In the first place it is such a large bird, and so completely 
unlike anything we have to shoot at home. No idea can be formed 
of the Australian wild turkey by any comparison with the ordinary 
turkey upon which we are so fond of regaling ourselves at Christmas. 
There is hardly anything in common between the birds, certainly 
nothing in appearance. The wild turkey is very majestic-looking 
as you see him stalking along through the long grass with slow and 
stately step. It is almost impossible to get near enough to him 
for a shot on foot or even on horseback, but strangely enough he 
will let you get well up if you happen to be driving, and all that I 
saw shot were shot from a trap. They are good eating, but even a 
few of them form a very inconvenient bag to carry, for their size 
and weight are enormous, some scaling as much as 25 lb. 

The wild turkey is said to be one of the birds rapidly becoming 
extinct in Australia. However this may be in the district of 
New South Wales which I visited, I saw a good many myself, 
and heard from various quarters that they were fairly plentiful. 
It would be a pity if the wild turkey disappeared from Australia, 
where the loss of game birds can be ill afforded. 

But the most interesting bird in the whole bush, and, indeed, 
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in my opinion, it is also one of the most wonderful birds in the 
whole world, is the mallee hen or native pheasant. This belongs 
to the family of mound-builders, which lay their eggs underground, 
where they are hatched by the heat of the earth. The first time 
I came across one of the mallee hen’s nests, I was fairly astonished, 
and until I saw the eggs actually produced I could hardly believe 
that they were really there. These nests or mounds of earth 
are of different sizes. The one which I first came across was, 
I believe, a very exceptionally large one. I was riding home 
through the bush after a day’s shooting, when one of the friends 
who accompanied me pointed to a large heap of earth, and told 
me that it was a mallee hen’s nest. As I had heard a good deal 
of the curious habits of the native pheasant, and was anxious to 
see for myself one of its nests, we dismounted and proceeded 
to search for the eggs. This particular nest, as I have said, was 
an exceptionally large one ; we measured it, and found that: in 
circumference it was sixty or seventy feet, and gradually rose to 
about four feet high in the centre. At the edges all sorts of little 
stones and branches and every kind of débris were scattered 
about. At the centre or top of the mound my companion, who 
was a thorough bushman, drew my attention to the fact that a 
small circle was formed by little twigs or smail branches sticking 
up out of the earth. These we found were planted directly over 
the eggs, but there seemed to be a difference of opinion as to what 
they were there for. Some bushmen to whom I have spoken 
held the opinion that the twigs were planted in this way to cause 
ventilation, while others believed that their use was to form a 
guide by which the young birds, when the shells broke, might find 
their way to the surface of the mound. The young of the mallee 
hen, I should here mention, leave the shell fully fledged, and how 
they work their way up through the earth that is over them is 
one of the wonders of the bush. Some people say that the old 
birds help them out; others again, as I have mentioned above, 
hold that the young work their own way up through the earth, 
guided by the little branches which I have described. However 
this may be, the whole thing is wonderful—wonderful that the 
young should leave the shell fully fledged, and wonderful that 
these little shafts formed by branches should be placed by the old 
birds so as to reach from the surface of the mound right down to 
the eggs. The mallee hens are extremely timid birds—in fact, it 
is hard at any time to come up with them. I have heard of men 
lying out at night by the nests for the purpose of watching how 
the eggs are laid. Many have seen the mallee hens at work, 
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scraping away with their feet to get down deep encugh to deposit 
the eggs, and they have been observed covering them up, but I 
did not hear of any really authentic account as to how the young 
ones reached the surface, or whether they were helped out by the 
old birds. 

Let me give some account now of the experience which I had 
at the large nest which I have described. Having tied up 
our horses, one of my companions set to to scoop away with his 
hands the earth from the centre of the mound. He worked away 
for about ten minutes, very cautiously, towards the end, so as not 
to break the eggs when he reached them. As I sat upon one 
side smoking and watching the huge hole that was being made, I 
could hardly bring myself to believe that any bird could lay eggs 
under such a heap of earth. By-and-bye, however, my com- 
panion’s labours were rewarded by finding the eggs. There 
they were, and a very large number of them, placed apparently at 
regular intervals more or less on their ends. They were of a 
pinkish colour as well as I remember, and in size something like a 
goose’s egg—if anything, a little larger. That these huge nests 
are used by a number of birds is, I believe, now a well-authenti- 
cated fact. In this nest of which I speak there were a large 
number of eggs, and apparently in every stage of incubation. We 
broke open a few; some evidently had been laid quite recently, 
others were far advanced, while from one shell which broke 
directly it was touched a young bird fell out fully fledged. It 
was very wonderful to behold. These young mallee hens fly in 
a few months, but the feathering on them directly they leave 
the shell is perfect. 

We covered in the remaining eggs carefully, leaving the little 
circle of twigs just as we had found it, and I for one rode 
away much impressed by the strange habits of the Australian 
native pheasant. These birds are called ‘mallee hens’ because 
they mostly inhabit the mallee scrub, long belts of which 
are to be found in certain portions of the bush. In size, the 
mallee hen is, I should judge, something larger than our own 
pheasants, the hen birds of which they somewhat resemble in 
colour. The flesh of the native pheasant is white and pleasant 
to taste. I have seen a number of them shot, though it is 
not by any means easy to bring them down, as they run like 
lightning through the dense scrub, and even when they take to 
the wing it is very hard to cover them, the mallee bush is so 
thick. 


There are plenty of snipe to be had in certain portions of the 
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bush, but this is the only home game bird, excepting, of course, 
the duck, that I came across in New South Wales. 

With non-game birds Australia literally teems. Parrots of 
every conceivable hue flash from tree to tree screaming and 
chattering as you ride along. Huge flocks of cockatoos of both 
the black and white species circle overhead in the blue sky. 
The clear note of the bell-bird rings through the bush mingled 
with the flute-like tones of the magpie, while the whistling and 
twittering of hundreds of different small birds fall upon the ear 
with a bewildering effect. There is nothing more wonderful 
than the multiplicity of strange sounds to be heard in the deep 
bush. The district where I did most of my shooting is between 
five and six hundred miles from Sydney and a hundred miles 
from any railway. Very few people lived within a radius of 
twenty miles, and yet it was impossible, in spite of the absence 
of almost all trace of humanity, to feel lonely, for the bush is 
alive with wonderful sights and sounds of animal and bird life. 

When night settles down, and nothing is to be heard but 
the notes of the owl or the persistent croaking of the frogs, it is 
dismal enough ; but in daytime, when the glorious sun bursts 
out, and the thousand voices of the bush break the silence, no one 
who really loves nature can feel very much alone. 

In this brief sketch I have given some account of what the 
lover of the gun may find to engage him amongst the feathered 
tribes of Australia. With the animal life in the bush the 
shooter will not find much excitement ; for the kangaroo, the 
wallaby, and the native bear offer very little sport. The native 
bears and wallabies are so tame that shooting them seems 
almost like murder, and even kangaroo shooting in a district 
where they are fairly plentiful one soon gets tired of. There is 
with regard to all Australian animals an absence of that tinge of 
danger which makes big-game shooting so fascinating both in 
India and Africa. Of emus there are plenty to be had in the 
bush, but though they are wary and hard to come within shot of, 
they cannot be said to afford much in the way of sport. Though 
Australia cannot be said to boast of any wild animals, still, for 
those who are fond of the rifle, there is a good deal of mild 
excitement and amusement to be had in kangaroo stalking. 
These animals have been pretty well exterminated in many 
districts of Australia, for the war carried on against them, because 
of the value of their skins, has been relentless and untiring. 
Nevertheless, in the ‘back-blocks’ the kangaroos are fairly 
plentiful, and the day when this peculiarly Australian animal 
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will become extinct is very far distant indeed. Some of the 
full-grown kangaroos are splendid looking, and I have seen 
them in some cases well over five feet in height. The pace 
at which they bound along is simply astonishing. They are 
wary enough, and in any kind of open country a good deal of 
caution is required to get a satisfactory shot. At one station 
where I stayed in rather a remote district a very large paddock of 
some hundreds of acres was situated near the house; it was 
enclosed all round by a pretty high wire fence, and entrance to it 
was only to be had by a couple of gates, one at each end. One 
night we gave orders to have these gates left open till close upon 
daylight, when we sent one of the men stealthily out to close 
them. After breakfast, taking our rifles we strolled down to the 
paddock and enjoyed the best day’s shooting of the kind I ever 
had. Under cover of night any number of kangaroos and 
wallabies had come in from the surrounding bush to enjoy the 
richer grass which the cleared paddock afforded. We had 
shooting to our hearts’ content, and inside of a couple of hours 
had delighted the squatter by the number of animals destroyed ; 
for your squatter is not in love with the kangaroo, which eats too 
much of his grass. 

It was not kangaroo only we got that morning in the paddock ; 
there were lots of that smaller specimen of the marsupial, the 
wallabies, and as for the hares, they were literally to be had in 
any quantity. It is hard for one who has never experienced it to 
realise what hare shooting is in the bush, the creatures are so 
numerous. The districts which I visited were practically free 
from the rabbit plague, as the result of a long course of extermina- 
tion and the erection of hundreds of miles of rabbit-proof fencing 
—a very costly piece of work, as may be easily imagined when it 
is remembered that wire has to be put up not only over the 
ground but several feet under it as well. 

Of course, shooting in an enclosed space such as this paddock 
I speak of simply amounts to slaughter. To get on your horse 
and follow a lot of kangaroos over the ranges till you get your 
chance of a shot is more exciting; but really, as I have said, 
animal shooting in the bush is not at any time satisfactory sport. 
The native bears simply make no effort to escape at all. An 
old bear holding on to the branch of a gum-tree will calmly 
gaze down upon you in such a thoroughly confiding and inno- 
cent manner as almost to make the gun drop from your hands. 
I shot an old bear once, but he was my first and last ; he came 
down from a high branch with a crash, and screamed as he lay 
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rolling upon the ground in such a pitiful way that it really 
seemed as if somebody were trying to murder a whole nursery 
full of children. I believe there is no animal in the world which 
makes such a plaintive outcry as the Australian native bear. 

Opossum shooting at night in the bush is a novel experience 
in its way, but here again you shoot the little fellow as he 
crouches quietly on the branch of a tree, and I never could quite 
get over the feeling that it was something like potting cats off the 
roof of a house. : 

Speaking of cats, by the way, the native cats in Australia are 
vicious little fellows, but worth bagging for the splendid rugs 
which their skins make. Of all the animals in the bush, the 
only one at all approaching savageness is the dingo, or native 
dog; but such a merciless war has been waged upon this creature 
for his habit of slaughtering sheep, that he is very seldom to be 
met with in any district where there are settlers. I have never 
seen one wild myself, but riding through some of the more remote 
parts of the station I visited, I saw several of their grinning 
skeletons hanging from the branches of trees, where they had 
been placed as a warning of the fate which always awaits the 
dingo at the hands of the sheep farmer. 
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ROUNDING UP BIRDS 


BY W. PAINE 


For the last week or so the ‘ Baas’ has been muttering to him- 
self ‘High time the “ burrds”’ came up,’ and at last the fiat has 
gone forth, and to-morrow the birds are to be chased out of their 
native veldt, out of their thorny fastnesses in the vlei, or in 
mountain kloof, herded together, driven up to the homestead 
kraal, and there despoiled of their plumes. And in preparation 
for this event two Kaffirs have been mounted and sent down to 
the big camp to bring up the horses, for every available horse 
and every spare man will be wanted for to-morrow’s work. I 
saunter down to the big camp gate to see them come in. It is a 
pretty sight. They are chiefly brood mares, utterly wild, have 
never looked through a halter in their lives, with long manes and 
tails, some heavy with foal, some with foals at heel, some ugly as 
sin, others as handsome as you could wish for, with here and 
there a two-year-old filly and a yearling colt. Now and then 
one can see the white saddle-marks that denote the riding 
horse. 

I let down the rails, and led by a wicked-looking ‘ Prince 
Charley ’ filly they charge through, with much snorting and lash- 
ing out, in a cloud of dust. Up in the big cattle kraal, where 
they have gone to, the catching out of the saddle horses is 
beginning. A clump of mares are driven with much rock- 
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heaving, whip-cracking, and vituperative eloquence into a small 
catching kraal. One man stands at the gate, or where the gate 
would be if the rails were up, and half a dozen more, armed with 
halters, bridles, &c., plunge into the seething, whirling maélstrom 
of excited horseflesh and ‘catch out’ the riding horses. The 
man at the gate has an ugly time of it, as the mares make 
determined efforts to rush the exit, and should he flinch a foot 
they grass him. The walls are six feet high and built of loosely 
packed stone, and even then I have seen a handsome black mare, 
whose foal had been left outside, clear out of the kraal with a 
standing leap. I am aware that I am laying myself out toa 
grave charge of exaggeration by this statement, but the fact 
remains, and the mare also, with an ugly white mark on her off 
forehand where she scattered the top layer of stones. The 
riding horses caught, they are put into a tin-roofed brick-walled 
stable, with a long manger running down one side. 

It is getting on for evening, and I stroll down to have a look at 
them. Throwing open the wooden shutter that does duty as a 
window, I lean my elbows on the sill and look in. Directly in 
front of me I can distinguish the grey horse Tempest, the horse I 
shall ride to-morrow. For sheer, ungainly ugliness Tempest 
takes the palm, and by the same token for heart-staying power 
and speed, there is not another horse on the place to hold a rush- 
light to him—Tempest, who carried me five hours’ journey in 
four hours’ time without being pushed, who ran down, with 
fourteen stone up, the stall-fed stallion ‘Comet’ when he was 
clearing for the lone veldt, inside a mile and a half. One could 
never ask too much of that grey, and, what was more, he never 
showed temper. On his right is the big Roman-nosed chestnut, 
who, when he behaves himself, is a really nice mount, but he is a 
crafty and wily bucker, with a long-standing feud against all 
humans. Twice have I been ‘ skied’ off his long roach back, and 
twice the evil brute sought to kneel on my prostrate chest after- 
wards, but was prevented. Next to him stands the ‘swet vos’ or 
dark chestnut, another of Prince Charley’s stock, a big, upstand- 
ing, big-boned four-year-old, a holy terror at times, through bad 
breaking. 

On the other side of Tempest is the Tinker, and in contrast 
to that matchless horse the Tinker is a thing of beauty. 

Long and low with nice, hard, neat legs, good quarters, and 
head that tells of some Arab ancestor, yet the Tinker is a coward, 
and a vicious coward to boot, with a trick of pitching backwards 
when displeased. In the dim twilight the others are scarcely 
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- distinguishable, but the shrill squeal and the thud of unshod hoofs 
tells me where Marie, the kicker, is located. 

Next morning is a typical South African day, glorious with 
sunshine and blue sky, with perhaps now and then a soft breath 
of wind to mitigate the heat. A light breakfast at seven o’clock 
and I go out to saddle up. Abraham, the head boy, half-bred 
Mozambique and Dutch, is laying out the saddle outside the 
harness-room, testing girths, and patching up bridles and stirrup 
leathers ; for the resources of the place in saddlery are somewhat 
taxed on occasions like this. Up come two Kaffirs, Tom and 
Selant, brothers, two of the most trustworthy honest boys I have 
ever met. They select their bridles and demand of Abraham 
what horses they shall take. Tom has the kicking mare, Selant 
the ‘ swet vos.’ 

Ever since Marie stove in two of my ribs I have always 
had a sneaking dislike for the stable full of loose horseflesh, and 
so, diving under the Blood-Rake’s head I gain the manger and 
walk down it with my eyes strained in the gloom for a sight of 
the grey’s head. What a pandemonium it is, an equine Inferno, 
murky and stifling! An indescribable noise of hoofs, snortings, 
squealings, and Kaffirs shouting is heard, the idea being that execra- 
tions, when delivered at the top of a not over-sweet voice, have a 
soothing effect on horses or anything. A tossing sea of manes, 
glaring eyeballs, and ears eloquent of fear or mischief, a 
dull thud and a flow of oath, tell me that the yellow cob 
has got one home, and then I sight Tempest standing in modest 
retirement at the very bottom of the stable sniffing uneasily. He 
sees me and starts to sidle round. I jump off the manger, but he 
dashes past, and the big chestnut, coming round with the swirl, 
bumps me heavily with his shoulder. I yell out ‘Hang on to the 
grey!’ and Selant, who has just captured his mount, bags 
Tempest with the slack of his rein round his neck. Having 
saddled up outside, the Baas, leading his mare Cara, the prettiest, 
handsomest beast on the place, comes up and tells us off for our 
work. To me is apportioned Tom and the ‘outer round.’ This 
requires a little explanation. The Big Camp is an immense 
place, several thousand ‘morgen’ in extent, surrounded by stone 
walls and wire fences in rough octagonal shape, the side farthest 
from the gate, bounded by a spur of the Sneuuwbergen. The 
line of horsemen sweeps the birds from the Karroo veldt and the 
uplands that lie to the north of the camp into the thorns in the 
south of the vlei, or valley, where they are ‘mobbed’ together and 
brought up to the gate. The outer round meant, therefore, 
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the longest way round, the rough bits of the hill slopes and the 
vicious bird in the mountain kloof for certain. At the Big Camp 
gate we start off, each for his post in the line, and Tom and I 
bear north-east, following the wall. The vlei ground under- 
neath is spongy and soft, the horses fresh, the air beautiful, 
and life is a very grand thing indeed—for the present moment. 
We pass the water-holes and disturb great flocks of geese, black 
duck, teal, snipe, and sandpiper, and here and there a solitary 
heron, hammerkop, or flaminx. Further on, where the land rises 
to the left, a flock of blue cranes and a troop of graceful springbuck, 
startled and staring, are snuffing the air for our wind. Here we 
pass meerkat burrows with their grotesque inhabitants barking 
and scolding at the burrow mouths, and there is a secretary bird 
seeking what he may devour. 

We go on past clumps of lazy trek oxen and cattle and knots 
of wild mares, who throw their heads and gallop off kicking and 
bucking, and then wheel about to stare. 

There are no vicious birds up here where we are now; they 
raise their wings and trot away gently as we drive them outward 
from the wall to where the man on the yellow cob passes them 
to his fellows in the centre, to go down to the thorns and wait 
there till the whole, or as many as can be obtained, are mobbed 
and brought up. 

Now we are in the rough ground of the hill slopes. The 
‘Bergen’ rise above us in with great ‘ krantz’ faces, passionless 
and sphinx-like. Cape tigers and ‘luipaards’ inhabit these slopes, 
rhebuck and klipspunyer the summits, and at the foot we turn 
up the graceful steinbuck, smallest of antelopes. Baboons howl 
and cough at us from the krantzes, and the klip dassies join 
in the chorus like scolding women. Here it is that the jackals 
sit in the moonlight and howl at the spooks of the dead, who 
are supposed to rendezvous here o’ nights—at least, so Tom 
says. 

The birds are loth to leave their ground and give trouble 
hereabouts, and the work begins in earnest. 

Deep dry sluits intersect the ground, ant-bear holes gape, 
hideous man-traps for the rash horseman. One by one the 
obstructionists are driven down into the vlei, and we press on for 
the ‘old man’ in the kloof. Vicious birds are of sorts: most 
birds will hustle round a man on foot, making up their minds 
whether to charge or not; others will do the same to un- 
accompanied horsemen, and so on in degrees; but there were 
three or four ‘mannikies’ in the camp who would charge on 
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sight straight as a line and swift as a two-year-old; and the old 
man in the kloof was one. 

We gain the kloof: it is chock-full of scrub and rhue-mar- 
fang-nee bushes, coarse mountain grass, and weeds. 

Tom raises his whip and voice, and the mountain answers his 
shout in ricochetting echoes. A long snake-like head shoots out 
of the tangled growth, and I grip my saddle and gather my reins 
for the contest witb a curious sinking in the epigastrium. But 
the bird climbs out on the opposite side and trots away. ‘ Why, 
he’s quite peaceful!’ I exclaim. ‘What’sup?’ But Tom shakes 
his head. ‘That’s another one, Baas—a young bird.’ 

We proceed up the kloof, Tom shouts once more, and then, as 
a loathsome gorged bird flaps heavily up, followed by two more, 
‘keke dee aasvogel,’ and we find the old fighting bird a half-eaten 
mass of carrion. Peace to his bones! He was a game old chap 
in his day. 

We sweep on mile after mile along the breezy uplands till we 
drop on to the ‘ vlei,’ and jumping the big sluit find ourselves in 
the ‘thorns’ with the hardest half of the day before us. Now 
the whole plan of operations so scattered before becomes visible, 
the birds dotted about over a mile of country with the line of 
horsemen holding them off the high ground. Everything is ready, 
and the Baas with a wave of his hat gives the signal to draw the 
thorns. But the birds object; they have been hustled enough 
before, and the fun starts with a vicious cock charging the man 
on the yellow cob. A chorus of ‘pas oop’ from the boys, and 
‘Take care of your horse, you —— fool!’ from the Baas, and the 
yellow cob leaps aside as the angry bird rushes past. Tom and I 
and two others gallop up to his assistance. But the arrival of 
reinforcement doesn’t deter the old hidalgo in the least. His 
wicked eyes glinting, ‘ruffling consumedly’ with his wings, he 
comes. again. A thorn bush is shoved under his jaw, blows pour 
in from all sides, a cruel cut over the head ‘mazes’ him, and 
bleeding and angry, he is forced back, scragged by the neck and 
overpowered. 

And so on, up and down, left and right, at a continuous gallop, 
we worry along, with the thorns switching across the face and 
tearing at our legs, horses swerving and jumping over holes and 
sluits, and stumbling over the roughness of the sun-baked 
ground. 

_.. The ground yawns.underneath us suddenly, disclosing a ‘ blind’ 
sluit, but. the. grey heaves his big shoulders over it in his stride. 
A.crash on my right and I know instinctively that the mare has 
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‘dropped her nose into it.’ Down the wind comes the voice of 
the Baas in strident accents, sending someone to the country 
‘t’other side o’ Styx!’ Aboveis the sun, blistering and merciless. 

But the old grey, though the others are weakening, is to the 
fore always. With the reins on his neck and his ugly head 
stretched out, he gallops and turns to and fro, working like a sheep- 
dog. With him Tikky, the bay, Moscow, the old shooting horse, 
and the ‘ swet vos’ are doing their share honestly, but the Tinker 
has struck work and is rearing and being chastised. The rest are 
objecting too, not to the work exactly, but their tempers, never 
sweet at the best, have gone to the four winds in shreds. And 
can you wonder at it? Galloped hard, checked with no gentle 
hand, pulled on their haunches, swung round and hit to make 
them spring off immediately over ground that would puzzle a mule 
to keep his feet. Zvery now and then a bird makes a dash out 
of the mob, and perhaps gets away, but probably is headed after 
a bursting gallop. 

And so we work them up past the Rooi koppies and come near 
- the gate. Within 500 yards of the gate the pace quietens down ; 
the birds trot peaceably up the green ‘vlei’ valley. Near the 


gate with great care they are halted ; here two men dismount | 


quietly to put the rails down and lead through to flank the mob 
up to the home kraal. A stampede now would be fatal. The 
horsemen close up, and the raw-hide whip-thongs fly in with low, 
snapping shots at the legs, the hind birds press on the front, 
with slow, dignified steps the front birds take the opening, and the 
mob passes through. 

The crisis is over. A straight run up to the home kraal and 
the draw is safe; and Jan hops off the sweating Tinker to put the 
rails up with a sigh of relief. 
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ENGLISH CRICKET ON AUSTRALIAN GROUNDS 


BY W. J. FORD 


‘OUT-BOWLED and out of luck’ will probably be the verdict of 
Stoddart’s men on their return from Australia. Bad luck, how- 
ever, and even a continuance of it, is one of the ills to which 
cricketing flesh is heir, and though it is a convenient peg on 
which to hang an excuse, it is so much part and parcel of the 
game that, galling as it is, it must not be regarded in too serious 
a light. ‘Out-bowled’ has far more to do with the various 
disasters to the side, and to the fact that the Australian bowlers 
are ‘cleverer on their own wickets, and make the ball do more,’ 
the failure of the Englishmen is due. On English wickets, 
against English bowling, and in English weather, Stoddart’s 
side is undoubtedly the best that has ever sailed southwards ; but 
they have failed to adapt themselves to a variation of weather and 
of tactics, and as the Australians have been lucky enough to 
have had the opportunity of treating them to the ‘ wearing-down ’ 
game in the majority of the matches, we must not be too much 
surprised at results. It is no fun to lose the toss with the know- 
ledge that that loss implies two sweltering days in the field under 
a blazing sun, with a heart-breaking aggregate to face. If anyone 
thinks that ‘heart-breaking’ is too strong a term to use, let him 
look at the figures piled up in the test matches by the toss- 
winners. Here they are, and they form a very pretty study—551, 
520, 573, 323, and 335. Taking the other eleven-a-side matches, 
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we find that the winners of the toss have scored such trifles as 
311, 409, 415, 636, and 306; so that the Englishmen, who have 
been most unfortunate in the up-turn of the coin, have generally 
had a pretty good gruelling in an exceptionally hot summer 
before their turn for batting came round. 

So much for the luck of the thing, which must be written off 
as being the ‘bad debts’ of the concern. Let us look at the 
cricket pure and simple. The fielding may be summed up as 
‘six of one and half a dozen of the other;’ at least, if my score 
was 99, I should be very sorry to see a catch, however difficult, 
going towards any man on either side. In batting we are excep- 
tionally powerful, stronger, man for man, till we reach the tail, 
than the enemy, if opposed to identical bowling ; but here the 
trouble comes in—the bowling is not identical. The Australian 
batsmen who have made big scores against Hearne, Richardson and 
Co. have not been conspicuously successful against their brethren- 
in-arms in intercolonial matches, so that it is fair to conclude that 
in the extra skill of the bowlers lies the undoubted superiority 
shown by the Australians in the series of matches which is now, 
with the final disaster of the fifth test match, nearly concluded. 
We read of Howell as having the pace and accuracy of Hearne, 
and the power of making the ball break right across the wicket. 
This is quite above our English form when the cast-iron wickets 
of Australia are taken into consideration ; for though an enormous 
break is not always a desideratum, yet a bowler who has this 
weapon in his armoury, and can produce it as occasion requires, 
is indeed a fearsome foe. I venture to think that the command of 
the amount of break is a point not sufficiently studied by English 
bowlers. To mention a few names, F. R. Spofforth, Alfred Shaw, 
J. T. Hearne, and A. G. Steel defeated the batsmen more by the 
regulation of the break than by the amount of it, and this power 
of regulation is, in Howell’s case, clearly the secret of success. I 
remember having a chat with A. Shaw on the subject, and he told 
me that he believed he could make the ball break as much as any 
man in England, but that he only tried to do so occasionally, as 
by concealing the power he could hypnotise the batsman into a 
state of false security till the extra bit of work wrecked the 
wicket. 

The general condition of the turf on English grounds, soaked 
even in the best seasons at not infrequent intervals, always leaves 
and always will leave a slight margin in the bowler’s favour ; 
which margin will never exist in Australia, where twenty-four 
hours of sunshine will obliterate the effects of the most conscien- 
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tious ‘Southerly buster’ that ever broke over Melbourne. 
Australian bowlers consequently have to adopt every ruse, known 
and unknown, to defeat the batsmen; and as the latter, with 
plenty of time at their disposal, will not ‘nibble at the off-ball’ 
in the hope of forcing the game, they must be fairly and squarely 
defeated, instead of being lured on to suicide. In fact, if a non- 
bowler like myself may be allowed to summarise the question, 
English bowlers try to induce the batsman to get himself out 
instead of trying to get him out themselves. George Lohmann 
was a notable exception. But I should like to add that on 
English wickets, and with a time limit, the game is not played 
here under the same conditions as in Australia. The conditions 
differ as much as do the old P.R. rules from the Queensberry 
system. 

After this prosy disquisition on bowling, I must be allowed a 
momentary digression to Australian cricket grounds, even though 
my personal experience is but limited. The Melbourne ground 
reminded me, some ten or twelve years ago, of nothing so much as 
an extra-fast ‘Fenner’s.’ It was as fast as lightning, and no 
bowlers that I came across in second-class cricket could make the 
ball do anything worth speaking of. In Sydney things were 
different. In a match I watched between Australia and Shaw’s 
team, the ball seemed instinct with animation, and several times 
Spofforth’s fast deliveries jumped right over the heads of batsman 
and wicket-keeper, even Jack Blackham—if memory serves me— 
paying the bowler the compliment of standing deep. But in those 
days two wickets (or even more, I believe) were used in Sydney 
for a big match. Since then the ground has been relaid, and 
is so much like our grounds that an Australian critic gave his 
opinion, before the result, that the Englishmen would be his 
choice in Sydney at 6 to 4, while he would lay evens at Adelaide 
or Melbourne. Hence it is clear that the grounds are changing 
in character, though perhaps nos non mutamur in illis. Certain 
it is that when the Australians are in England their batsmen 
seldom shine when the wickets help the bowler ; though the crack 
English performers find themselves able to make respectable 
headway against even the best of bowling—that is, they score 
twenties and thirties in lieu of seventies and hundreds. Another 
point against our batsmen is, to my mind, their endeavour to adopt 
the Australian methods when on Australian grounds. Even if 
their natural freedom of style is hampered by the fine bowling, 
that freedom should not altogether disappear, and it is indeed 
curious to read of Maclaren's ‘scraping up 100° (his own ex- 
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pression), and of Storer taking two hours over forty or fifty 
runs. ‘To this question there are, of course, two sides, and it is 
hardly possible to judge accurately at a distance; but I should 
very much like to see how far the Australian bowlers would 
succeed in cramping a Jessop or a Thornton. Stoddart has never 
been quite himself since his first trip, and many good judges 
attribute the falling-off to his adoption of a less free, and conse- 
quently less natural, style. 

One thing leads to another, and I cannot help thinking that 
slow cricket leads up to a disorderly and impatient ‘ring.’ The 
crowd come partly to see their favourites win, and in a larger 
degree to get some fun for their money, so when cricket rules 
dull, spectators are apt to wax rowdy. The Melbourne ‘larrikin’ 
and the Sydney ‘hoodlum’ are no respecters of persons, and 
when they wax facetious they wax personal, their personalities 
being of a particularly straightforward nature. Here is an 
instance. When Maclaren was playing with Stoddart’s last team, 
he was fielding ‘out in the country’ on the Sydney ground. 
Someone made a big hit straight to him, and while he was waiting 
for the ball to fall into his hands, a voice from behind shouted, 
‘ Miss it, Archie, and I'll let you kiss my sister!’ ‘Archie’ was 
too old a hand to be put off. A similar thing happened to me at 
Lord’s, where, just as the ball was getting unpleasantly close, a 
rascal in the crowd yelled ‘Now!’ However I was ‘ more than 
seven’ at the time. Let me get back to the point I wanted to 
make, viz. that personalities from the crowd are apt to upset 
men whose nerves are very keenly strung, perhaps with a dead- 
weight of rans against them; and it cannot be much fun to 
emerge from the pavilion knowing that the outburst of generous 
applause will be followed by a roar of chaff not in the best taste. 
That a public apology was tendered to Ranjitsinhji for the 
behaviour of the Adelaide crowd proves that things went a little 
too far there. Yet such things have happened over here. In a 
county match at Sheffield our umpire gave Lockwood out; it was 
not a good decision, and the crowd, taking the matter into its own 
hands, for the last ten minutes of the innings shouted in unison, 
‘ How's that?’ after every bali, with a unanimity worthy of the 
Ephesians. At the end of the innings they invaded the ground 
and made a narrow lane, by which we walked back to the 
pavilion amid shouts of ‘Go back to London, you something 
cockneys !' and we had to form a little phalanx to save Nixon, 
the umpire, from possible assault and battery. To give ‘ the 
Blades’ their due, the whole matter was at once forgotten, and 
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they proved themselves excellent sportsmen in the generosity of 
their applause while we were batting ; but that didn’t affect me, 
as I ‘ bagged a brace.’ 

However, this little digression is not intended to convey the 
idea that a somewhat ribald crowd’s behaviour caused the loss of 
a match, or even of a wicket; but the booing of a man who is 
in the slight state of nervousness incidental to the approach of 
the first ball is not quite the same thing as booing the fields- 
man who makes a mistake, and in this latter item the Australians 
themselves fared no better than the Englishmen. On the ideal 
cricket ground there would be no booing, as the operation 
cannot be without its effects on the most seasoned performer. 
Climatic influences have been urged as an excuse for the English- 
men, and these are influences which cannot be entirely ignored, 
though the ‘heat-ray’ seems to have operated as severely on one 
side as on the other. It was undoubtedly bad that the Northerners 
should meet the Southerners in an exceptionally trying season, 
and that the balance of luck from accidents, throats and illnesses, 
should be on the side of the Australians, for I cannot help feeling 
that the general run of fortune has been against Stoddart and his 
men. But the main cause of the series of disasters has been the 
inferiority of the bowling, and especially the failure of the second 
line of bowlers. Hearne and Richardson have been consistently 
good, especially Hearne; but the batsman-plus-bowler brigade— 
i.e. Hayward, Wainwright and Hirst, to say nothing of Mason 
—have really done nothing consistent with their reputations at 
home. To break up a long stand, as they have often done, is 
something ; but we, who live at home in ease, and Stoddart, who 
commanded them (only too seldom) abroad, had hoped for some- 
thing better from men whose skill had so often been proved. 
The composition of the side was, on paper, so excellent that the 
most carping critic could only suggest that it lacked a first-class 
left-handed batsman and a first-class slow bowler. Briggs, on 
his 1897 form, was the right man to choose, but his success has 
been comparatively small, though a few thunderstorms might 
have caused quite an alteration in the history of the tour, the 
little man having been in wonderful form during the fickle 
weather of last August and September. If a balance must be 
struck, I should summarise the matter by saying that our 
representatives had most of the bad luck that was flying about, 
but that superior bowling is the real factor in the series of 
disasters. Maclaren has added, if addition were possible, to his 
reputation ; ‘Ranjy,’ Hearne and Richardson have well main- 
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tained their fame; the rest have, under unkindly fates, somewhat 
retrograded, so that their locus in English cricket this year will 
be regarded with especial interest. One fact as to the batsmen 
is notable, viz. the number of times that they have scored 
individually between twenty and thirty runs, at which time a 
man is supposed to be well set. Their defeat at this time on so 
many occasions is strong evidence as to the efficacy of the 
Australians’ assault. One final word: would it be possible to 
arrange a match, ‘Batsmen v. Bowlers’? If so, which side 
would the readers of the ‘Badminton’ back? It would be hard 
indeed to say in which team such men as Jackson, Jessop, Hirst, 
Wainwright, Hayward, &c. should be ranged, and harder still 
would be the task of the ‘Bowlers’’ captain. Still, I suggest 
that such a match is not impossible, and would be really 
interesting. 
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BY ‘RAPIER’ 


Facetious people, who in all probability had never jumped a 
sheep hurdle in their lives, used to talk of visiting the Grand 
Military Meeting as ‘ going to see the soldiers roll about.’ There 
were occasionally some indifferent performances at this gathering, 
no doubt, if also some displays of skilful horsemanship; but of 
late several notable riders have gone, poor Roddy Owen is dead, 
Mr. Bewicke and Mr. Atkinson have left the service, and it was 
therefore all the more satisfactory to find so excellent a level of 
capacity at the meeting last month. The feature of the sport 
was, of course, Mr. Reginald Ward’s series of wins; for six 
successes in nine attempts is a wonderfully fine average. He 
began badly with French Furze, who fell, but went on admirably 
with Ulterior, Free Fight, The Tramp (twice), Romeo, and 
finished in the open hurdle race by squeezing old Battlemount 
home, much to the surprise of those who knew most about that . 
wayward animal. I well remember Mr. Arthur Coventry main- 
taining that Mr. Ward had the makings of a horseman in him 
when the young rider was beginning, and the usual criticisms 
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were passed on his failure whenever he was beaten. The opinion 
was well justified. Experience was the one thing wanted, and 
constant practice at home and abroad has had its effect. 

The Tenth Hussars were notably to the front after their 
return from Ireland; for if Mr. Reginald Ward easily made top 
score, the two chief races of the meeting—the Grand Military Gold 
Cup on County Council, and the Grand Military Handicap 
Steeplechase on Melton Constable—were both landed by Major 
Hughes-Onslow, who was second also on Walnut and Buckthorn, 
and would have won the Tally-Ho Steeplechase on the latter 
horse had it not’ made two dreadful mistakes. Major Hughes- 
Onslow had an experience of French Furze on the second day 
similar to that of Mr. Ward the day before—down they came. 
The Major bought Melton Constable to win this race, and won it 
comfortably by four lengths, to the consternation of those who 
fancied Cathal would assuredly take it as a preliminary to winning 
the Grand National. It is good fun to buy a horse and pay for 
him with something to spare at the first attempt. The Colonel 
of the Tenth, who used to be one of the busiest of steeplechase 
riders in the days, when ‘Bobby’ was a more familiar prefix to 
his name than ‘Colonel,’ looked on with immense satisfaction at 
the triumph of the regiment. The other two military races were 
carried off by Mr. de Crespigny, one of the most promising of 
young riders, on Nantucket, and Mr. Murray-Thriepland, one 
of the hardest and keenest, on Lambay. Mr. Algernon Lawson 
could only manage a couple of seconds, and it is evident that an 
exaggerated opinion had been formed of Glendarg, who was 
supposed to have a chance in the Grand Military Handicap as 
good as that of at but ran very badly. 


We constantly hear remarks about the decadence of steeple- 
chasing and derisive comments on the old crocks who go the 
round and beat each other week after week, year after year. The 
modern handicap steeplechase horse is doubtless for the most 
part a poor creature; but I doubt whether steeplechasing has 
really ever been more flourishing than it is at present. Ido not 
mean at the regular meetings, where the handicap ‘chaser performs, 
but in the country generally. There is scarcely a Hunt that has 
not its annual fixture, point to point or otherwise; regimental 
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races are continually growing in numbers ; the House of Commons 
and the Bar have their yearly ‘chases; indeed, the sport is 
vigorously carried on in all directions, and for the most part under 
healthier conditions than in the enclosed parks. The good 
average horseman who thinks he can with luck hold his own 
against his own class knows that he would have a comparatively 
forlorn chance against the pick of professional and amateur 
jockeys ; and, moreover, it most certainly seems to me that the 
state of affairs at gate-money meetings grows worse and worse. 
I much dislike saying this, because one continually hears such 
rubbish talked about roguery, and horses not trying. Almost as a 
rule, when foolish men are disappointed about the result of a 
race, they vow that trickery has been practised, and thus make 
one very reluctant to say anything that seems like joining in a 
stupid conventional cry. But suspicious thingsdo happen. Only 
the other day long odds were laid on a good horse against a wretched 
opposition. ‘This is sure to win, isn’t it?’ a man asked an 
experienced friend. ‘No chance!’ was the answer. ‘But, my 
dear fellow, you know on the running last week——’ the other 
began ; to be interrupted by his friend with, ‘Yes, I know it 
ought to win. I only say it won’t. Listen to the ring!’ The 
favourite was, as the saying runs, ‘going badly in the market.’ 
Bookmakers were offering to take less than half what they had 
been demanding; it looked ominous. ‘All the same I don’t see - 
how he’s to be beaten!’ the sanguine supporter of the horse 
urged. ‘NordoI. But he will be!’ came the reply. And he was. 


I have touched on betting, a subject I rarely mention in these 
Notes, because I know that many of my readers are not interested 
in it. Others, on the contrary, are; and one wrote to me a few 
days ago to complain that I never discuss the odds and their 
takers and layers, as I sometimes did when I formerly wrote else- 
where under the signature of ‘Rapier.’ He used to be much 
entertained by these Notes, my correspondent is good enough to 
write, and so he is assured were others. What am I to say, now 
that flat racing is in progress once more? If my friend wants — 
me to tell him how to win money by betting I cannot, for the 
reason, amongst others, that I have never discovered the way. I 
can imagine a modern Gambado discoursing on this theme, and 
setting off by saying, ‘Bet on every race ; because then you will 
soon come to the end of your money, and will not prolong the 
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agony of losing year after year.’ That, I think, would be an 
excellent recommendation so far as it went. As for the advice 
that my correspondent seems to want, an experienced man might 
very well say, ‘Follow the money. A horse is rarely made 
favourite for a race without good cause. You may not know 
what that cause is, but you may infer with tolerable safety that 
one exists. And do not bet any sum that you really mind losing.’ 
An equally experienced man might very well say, ‘Don’t “follow 
the money,” as it is called. There may be a more or less good 
cause why the horse is favourite, but it may not be nearly good 
enough to ensure success; indeed, if one consistently backed 
every favourite throughout the year, one would lose heavily. 
Favourites, moreover, are almost invariably at a false price, 
because so many people back them merely because they are 
favourites. And do not bet small sums that you can throw 
away without feeling. They mount up; and you lose much 
more than you suppose in the long run; whereas if you make it 
a hard and fast rule never to bet less than some appreciable 
amount, a sum you can’t lose without a little inconvenience, you 
will bet seldom, and with considerable caution—never without 
what seems to you a good reason, bad as it may often be in: 
reality.’ These views are diametrically opposed to each other, 
and there is common sense in both of them. 


A keen fisherman, Mr. C. J. H. Cassels, has sent me this picture 
and poem : 


IN MEMORY OF HIS MIGHTINESS' 


No ‘Popham,’ no ‘ Macdonald’s Fancy,’ 
Nor e’en ‘ March Murderer ’ grim, 
Had sufficient necromancy 
To inveigle him. 


Bright ‘ Red Sandy,’ ‘ Durham Ranger,’ | 
Popular ‘ Jock Scott,’ 

Never threatened him with danger, 
Seize them he would not ! 


‘ Doctors,’ ‘ Black,’ or ‘ Blue,’ or ‘ Silver,’ 
‘Grants,’ or ‘ Purple Kings,’ 

In his estimation ‘ nil’ were— 
But vain feath’ry things. 


? Salmo salar, cock fish, weight 613 1b., netted in the Tay. 
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‘Butcher,’ ‘ Dusty Miller,’ ‘Greenwell,’ 
Often in his day 


| He must have, above him, seen well ; 


Yet he said them nay! 


‘ Murdoch,’ ‘ McIntyre,’ ‘ Canary,’ 
Failed alike to ‘ grass’ 

This great Scottish ‘salar’ wary, 

"Cutest of his class. 


‘Phantoms,’ likewise ‘ Angels’ brightest, 
Spun before his nose, 
He would spurn with notice slightest, 
Deeming them his foes. 


Whilst a hook with worms appearing 
In his wat’ry lair, 

Set this fish patrician sneering— 
Not for him such fare ! 


All the flies were oft cast o’er him 
Known to angler’s brain; 

All the baits, too, put before him, 
But were tried in vain. 


Oh! what rapture to have hooked him 
And have played him—yet, 

Cruel fate beforehand booked him 
For the river net! 
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